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PHILIP MURRAY, COLDLY LOOKING AT HER, TOOK OFF HIS HAT AND PASSED ON, WITHOUT ONB WORD. 


TRUE GOLD. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER L 
A LOVERS” MEETING, 


“Way, Vic, where are you ge?” asked 
— oo as she entered hn room 
jas me to see her placing a coquettish little 
bat apon her well-s : we 


head, 
a in a cheval glass with evident satisfac- | lead 


“You know well enough where I am cff 
Marion, without asking any, questions,” Pande | 
Victoria ng. ‘'And now, 
Be ee 

you you te 5 
now I suppose there will be se seen 
of you for the next two hours. I only auntle 


| won’s want you, for I shall not know what to 
72%. ‘iin 

** You may say an! like, as jong as 
gen dante tok her daveeude, tort obs once found 
out that I met dear old Phil, and had those 
lovely walks with him, she would never let me 
out of her sight. That ts the worst of old mafds ; 
they seem to have no hearts at all, and expect 
all the world to like themselves. I really 


z 


“And yet, Vic,” replied her cousin, quietly, 

“T am sure auntie is very fond of you, and would 

be glad to see you happy ; but she certainly does 

not like the Murrays, and would not care to hear 

of the growing Intimacy between you and Phillp. 

athe lh a ey ad pond ay — Rear 
; but, 








grand altogether, and there is an underhand 
mauner sbout Edith which I do not understand ; 
and as for Philip, I consider he is an arrant flirt, 
and I would not believe a word he says.” 

“TI would,” replied Vic, warmly. “ Phil aadT 
are the best of friends, and I will not hear any- 
t against him ; in my opinion he fs perfect.” 

“Tam sorry you think so, little woman, I 
only hope he may ever continue to merit your 
good opinion ; but as for you two being friends, 
= can’} take me in so easily, you scamp. 

ou’re about as much friends ss———”’ 

“As you and Fellx Emmerson,” retorted Vic, 

; “don’t try and look so innocent, 
Marion, for you know I caught you together in 
the lovers’ walk the other day, and I bave not 
forgotten whatI heard you say.’ 
ris you are alittle wretch, What did you 
? ” 

“ Ab, that would be teliing too much ; never 
mind, Marion, as long as you my secrete 
T’ll not betray yours. Bat {f you don’t help me 
as much as you can, won’t I split, that’s all!” 
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Add thfowing her arms &ronnd her cotasin’s 
neck she gave her a hearty kiss; then running 
out of the room before she could reply to her, 
went downstairs, and across the well cut lawn 
Into the shrubbery beyond. 

“‘ Five minutes late, darling!” sald a hand- 
some young fellow, as Vic appeared round the 
corner, “I had almost given you up.” 

*' As long asyou do not quite, I don’t care,” 
she answered, glancing up at him brightly ; “and 
now that Ihave come, what have you to say to 
me} 

“That you look prettier every time I see you, 
Httle Vic.” 

“Te that all?” she laughed, 

*' No, not all, dearest! I love you more every 
day. Indeed, I could not live without you now.” 

‘*I see no reason why you should try to do 
so,” she with a glorious light shining 
from her ht blue eyes. 

“Yes, Vic, there are reasons, Iam not rich, 


dager beets an my wo ae! im 
to my poverty, only money, 
darling, I should never 1 ont of my aight,” 





“Don't let the need of keep you away 
from me, Phil, I do not, being 
if you do not,” 


‘* My aweet darling,” he answered eoftly, “ b 


Tam only three hundred a year. Conl 
you live on that?” 

** Indeed I could,” retury girl, with a 
smile passing over her swe jor she knew, 
she was her aunt's that how 
small her lover’s “be, it could ne 


affect hef in any way. 


Pailip Murray did not know of her expectem) 


wealth, and determined ‘not to tell him of 
feeling she would rather be won for herself alona 

*'T hardly think you would be able to m 
it, little Vic, I —e peers oi ron ay ecteal 
young woman, an my earnings. 
to dress upon, for I don’t belleve I ever see you 
twice In the same costume | ” ¥ 

“Oh! that ie auntie’s fault; she is always 
giving me new things, and of course I like to put 
them on whenI come ont to see you; bub I 
should be well content to be economical ff I could 
please you by 80,” 

“ Well then, darling, you will have totry what 
you can do, for I expect I shall put yon to the 
west before long; for Vic, my little Vic, you 
don’t know how I love you, child ;” and taking 
her fn his arms he kiesed her again and again. 

‘Oh! Phil,” she said, “I am so — so 
happy !” 

**Tam glad of that, sweet one,” he answered, 
tenderly ; ‘‘ but you must keep our eeeret ; no 
one must know of our love, my pet. To the 
world we must be friends—nothing more ; do 
you understand, dear?" 

**Yes, Phil; I will not mention anything you 
do not wish meto do, Ofcourse I should like 
everyone to know that you'care for me ; but, after 
all, it has more to do with ourselves than anyone 
else, hasn’t in?” 

“Much more, little Vic ; and you will have to 
be very patient, and walt a long time till I car 
elaim you. Do you think you will grow tired of 
me, sweetest }” 

* Never, dear ; rest assured while my life lasts 
I shall love you with my..whole heart—I could 
not change.” 

4 Ps My on, tev ry 1" he replied, earnestly, 
only w cou. vé an o 8D ment, 
but at present it is impoesible.” geri 

“Why, dear Phil? Can you not tell me your 
reason? I would like to have your confidence,” 

** No, Vic ; you must not question me, if you 
love me, child, you must have trustin me too,” 

* As yon will,” she answered, with a shadow of 
regret in her volce... ‘*I will. belleve whatever 
you do is for the best,’’ 

*' That is right, dearest, and I have no doubt 
1p will all end well for ussome day. . Bat you 
must be very careful, and not give anyone cause 


to auepect there is more than friendship between 
us ” 





» 


this ia friendship, dear, I } 
contented to have nothiog more all my fe. 





} And now good-pight, old boy ; it is getting dark, 
and I must go in.” 

“ Good-night, darling !” he replied, and after 
one long kies they parted. 

When Philip Murray returned home his alster 
a him In the hall with an eager look upon her 

ace. 

“ Have you seen Nora?” she asked. ‘‘ Mary 
says she came here about an hour ago, and on 
being told you were in the garden she went out 
to look for you.”’ 

“What Susinees had Mary to teil her where I 
was!” he answered, impatiently. “ Another 
time order her to show Nora in to the drawing- 
room, and let her wait till 1 comein. I suppose 
she fs still walking about, and nice and tired 
she'll be, poor girl,” and he tursied to go out of 
the door again. 

" May I come with you?” said Edith Murray. 
“ We might as well walk together until we fiad 
her, and then I suppose you wonld rather bave 
my room than my company.” ; 

“ Undoubtedly I should,” he returned coolly ; 


“bot as I want to talk to you, you may as well 


oln me now.” 










. ‘one of y 


«Very well, Phil,” she replied, laughing. . "It | 
should be outed 


oft You are a nice sort of begther to have,” she 
, laughing ; “ politeness is certainly not 
our strong points.” 
» * Very likely,’ he said, indifferently. ‘'Idon’s 
-tbinks {t runs much In our faxally.” 
». “ Speak for old boy,” she retorted, 
Malling ; “but I did not.eome ont with you to 
uss either how nice or how nasty pe arn 
ight.” 

















but elm ply to hear whether you met Vic to-nj 
as E dd,” he,replied, impatiently. 


course , 
knew I was to meet her, and ff you 

in a slater worth having, you would hays 
ten care Nora didn’t come to look for me,” 
“T hardly seejthat I am to be blamed for that,” 
she suswered, “ for none’ ex ber down 
before next week, and I think what made 
er alter her pane : 

-** Nor can I, Edith,” be ed, gravely ; ° but 
where do you suppose she. fs now ; for we have 

very nearly round the grounds, and she ia 
nowhere to be seen at present!” 

“Twill go and aek Thonias,” she answered. 
"T saw him watering the juat now ; 
perhaps he has eeen hery! and without another 
word she ran acrors the Jawn to question the 

ardener. 

In a few minutes she ed, aud told Philip 
that Thomas had noticed Nora going down the 
taozs paths about an hour ago, and after a short 
time she bad retraced her. steps, and had taken 
the nearest road towards the station, 

“Ibis a great nuisance about Nora coming 
down to-night unexpectedly ; but I will very soon 
put things all right with her, I suppoce she ssw 
me walking about with Vic, and did not like to 
join us.” 

“T hope you were not being very loving,” sald 
Edith, laughing ; “if you were, it fs no wonder 
Nora went away.” 

‘*Be good enongh to keep your jokes to your- 
self,” replied her brother, coldly, “ Vic and I 
are only friends, nothing more.” 

Philip Murray turned a shade paler as he 
spoke, that was all ; but he was not the man to 
lose his self possession, especially in his sister's 
presence, as she was far keener sighted than he 
eared about, and had already learnt more than 
he wished her to know about bis affairs ; but he 
was aware that she was devoted to him, and 
would not talk, at least against hie interest; so 
he sometimes found {it convehfent to make her 
usefn], and at the present moment he needed'a 
little sasistance. 

“Ob! indeed?” replied the girl, in a mall- 
clous tone of vofca, ‘Then I wonder you do 
not go and call u her st her aunt’s house, 
Instead of having clandestine meetivgs in the 
shrubberies.” 

“When I want your opinfon I will ask for it,” 
he eaid, in the same hard voice, “ You are get- 
ting a great deal too talkative, Edith, and I 
have a good mind not to tell you anything 
more |” 

‘You need not fear me, dear old boy,” she 
eald, In her most coaxing manner. “I have 
never deserted you, and I think you might trust 





me now, I know you really love Nora, Phil ; 





-_ = a war hell 7 
bat Vic has the money, and the creditors are be- 
coming rather impatient, That is how the land 
lies, fan’t it?” 

“Yes; you're pretty near the mark, Edith, 
Langley says he can’t walt any longer, and 
Taylor and Hamilton the same, and I’m alto. 
gether ina terrible mess, I am going to ese 
them all to-morrow, and ask them to give me 
another year, and if they will only do that, I 
may be able to settle something before then ; 
if not, I must be ~——e when the time comes,” 

"Don’t say that,” said a feeling ; 
for she really cared for her brot moore than 
for anyone elee in the world. “We could not 
spare you, Phil; it would be much wiser of yon 
to marry Vic, and psy your debts comfortably 
with her money.” 

“Tt is all very well to talk of Vic’s wealth, 
Edie, but I don’t feel quite sure it fs not all a 
‘myth.’ I fished about the aubject a great deal 
to-night, and she quite spoke es if she had no 
expectations.” 

"You don’t mean ft, Phil?! Oh, it can’t be 
true! Why, a namber of people have told us 


that she Is Lawrence's heiress!” -<« >=: 

“Yeo; butdb may be only talk. And as for 
numbers of we really know scarcely any- 
one in the ; We are golvog from what 
we have from the servants, and they are 


very likely to have made some mistake, Vic is 
a very nice girl, with a large fortune at her back ; 
butI« ‘be sorry to have anything to do 
with her without it. . The thing is, how am I to 
find out the truth. On you help me!” 

"TI think I canyP L e&ib upon her to- 
morrow, and I will 1 bear the result in the 
evening. Will thatdo?” — 

* Splendidly |!” he returned ; ‘‘ and now we 
must go In to evpper, as the mater is waiting for 
us, and We are already late,” 


CHAPTER IL 
Dorp MAIDS HAVE HEARTS, 


* Auntig,” said Vic, the following morning, 
“LT have had a letter from Lancelot Silvester, 
saying he is coming down to-day, Shall I order 
the spare room tobe prepared, and then all 
would be ready if he likes to stay ?”’ 

“If you it, my dear,” answered Mise 
Lawrence, kindly. “Marion is a good girl, andi 
will always welcome her brother for her sake.” 

“And his own, auntie, for you know he fs & 
great pet of yours.” 

“Yes, he is a nice Jad, and as long as he fe 
contented here he can remain; but there ls 
not much to amuse a young man at Bracon- 
dale,” ” 

‘¢ Why, auntie, there’s you,” replied Vic, mis- 
chievously. ‘ What more can he want!” 

“ A great deal more, I should eay, my dear,” 
replied Miss Lawrence, smiling ; “ but, perhaps, 
his Cousin Vie thinks she can make up for my 
deficlencles—eh, child!” ° 

“You dear old lady!’ sald Vic, throwing her 
arms around. her aunt's neck. “Lance and I 
understand each other perfectly, We are 
cousins, and nothing more, so don’t make fn- 
sinuations.” 

‘My dear, I never made any insinuations. It 
is a case of guilty conscience, Lam afraid. Why, 
Vic, what are you ere aed If you cars 
for him you need not e the fact from me, 
as there is nothing which would please me 
better than to see you two marry. He is a fine 
young fellow, and I would rather my sleter’s 
son should share my fortune with you than any 
other.” 

“Would you, auntie! That fs kind of 
you ; but the worst part of it is he never 
asked me ; so you eee, until he does, I can neither 
accept or refuse him, can I}” 

“Of course not, child, you are right not to 
think of any man unless he has really proposed 
to you; but I considered it just as well you 
should know my wishes on the subject.” 

* Quite well,” returned 
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"My dear Vic, I hope you'll do nothing of the 
gort. I should indeed be shocked if you gave 
Lancelot cause to think you were running after 


‘m2. 

"Don’t be alarmed, auntie, I won’t do any- 
thing very dreadful ; he shall do all the runnip 
after me, and I'll go quietly on, and pretend 
don’t see him coming ; and let him catch me if 
he wishes to do so; and then I must seem to be 
very mach su and tell him he had better 
consult you Frege ihe Feed doi” — 

1, going Into ter ab Miss Law- 
ih dis expression of face. 

“I cannot understand you, Vic, and I can only 
¢rust you are not so filppant as you pretend to 
be, Love is no laughing matter, child; to some 
it brings exquisite happiness, and makes their 
lives on earth a perfect Paradise; to others it 
causes 10 but sorrow and disappointment, 
and that trouble, when once experienced, ls never 
likely to be forgotten.” 

* Auntie, dear old auntie,” said Vic, lovingly, 
"“aurely you have never known euch sorrow? I 
have always thought you were too cold to love 
anyone very much.” 

“ Coldness is often a cloak worn to hide 9 
broken heart, my child, and that is generally the 
coason why old maids are thought ao disagree- 
able, They have most of them had some great 
grief, and have shut themselves out from the 
world in consequence, and refased all sympathy, 
anti] thelr friends have grown tired of them ; 
and they soon find there Is no one left to care for 
them; so putting on the armour of reserve to 
help them bear their trial secretly, they go 
through life, unloving and unloved.” 

* Auntie, do tell me, have you had some deep 
heart sorrow, and have not told me all these 
years! Oh! why did you not let me comfort 
gou before?” and the girl knelt beside her aged 
vrotectress, and laid her head affectionately upon 

er breast, 

“You have been too young, Vic, to understand 
euch things, and I should not have told you now, 
had I not wished you to look at your future In a 
esrious ght.” 

“ You dear old lady, I am serfous enough ; but 
T must have my little jokes even with you and 
Cousin Lance,” ic, smiling ; “and you 
would os like me to bealways quiet, would you, 
auntie }” 

“Perhaps not, my child; but I should be 
grieved to see you flirt even with Lancelod Sil- 
vester, and still more sorry to see him flirt with 
you. There are more lives wrecked through use- 
less filrtation than you can realise, Men like to 
amuse themselves with girls they admire, without 
one thought of what suffering they may cause 
them in the future ; so don’t look upon love as 
spott, Vic, but as the moat serious thing in your 
life, 


" é will, — pee Be pag the girl quietly $ 
‘and now w ou me your history? I 
— = ~ to pe it.” ‘ 

"Well, Vic, as you really wish it, I suppose I 
must give you my confidence, but do not speak 
of it afterwards, even to me, for, old as I am, 
the subject is still painful to me."’ 

You can rely. wu my silence,” answered 
the gil gently, and then clasping Miss Lawrence's 
han — _ uo more, 

" Forty-five years ago I was just your age, Vic, 
aud the world seemed. bright to me Indeod t was 
the youngest of my family, and was made a 
Sread pet of ;- my will seemed to be law amongst 
them all, and i did not know what care meant. 
Taree of my sisters married, and then there was 
only Bertha, your dear mother, left to keep me 
company, we were inseparable, She was 
}Gst one year my elder, and it was. settled we 

come oub , and I shall never for- 

get my fires ball, . I was there I met the love of 

my life, and for a short time at least I» was 
intensely happy.” 

What was his name, auntic!” asked Vic, 


with interest, 
“ Roderick Napier, and I think he was the 
bandsomest man I ever ssw. He was tull, and 


well built, decidedly dark, and he had powerful 
eyes, W seemed te compel you to 


Love hi 
ve him, and draw you under his influence, 
your will, Well, that evening 


even 
he gsined 








an Introduction to your grand-parents, who took 
& fancy to him at once, and Invited him to their 
house, after having ascertained from a friend of 


-his that he was a man of good familly and position, 


At that time we were very well off, and Roderick 
lost no opportunity of making himself agreeable 
to me;in fact, he was my shadow; there was 
never @ day that he was not with me, and 
although he had not really asked me to be his 
wife, there is no doubt he would have done so, 
if my father had not suddenly lost his money ; 
but when misfortune came, he deserted me, and 
I never heard of him again, until I saw his 
in the papers.” 

“Oh | auntie, how you must have suffered,” 
safd Vic. “ But surely he did not leave you 
because he knew you would be poor. Did you 
have no quarrel, no misunderstanding ? ” 

" Not a word, my déar, no one could have been 
more loving than he was the last time we met, 
and I was so wildly happy, but my sunshine was 
too bright to last, and when I knew the truth, I 

ht my heart would have broken ; but I 
f to my t that sorrow does not kill, and 
I had to live, w I wileheditorno, Perhaps 
it was well that I had very little lelsure to think 
about myself and my troubles, for I had at once 
to set to work and find employment, and I decided 
at length to enter a hospital as nurse ; and I got 
on very well for some time, and took great interest 
in the poor sufferers around me, But after three 
ears my health failed ms, and the doctors said I 
not for such continual pressurs, and 
@ lighter sltuation was found for me, which I 
ly accepted. I went to take care of a dear 
old gentleman who was paralysed, and lived with 
him for twenty-five years, when he died; and so 
1 was he for all my attention to him, 
that he left me the whole of his fortune, and 
this estate, and once more I was a rich woman. 
Bat my troubles were not to end there, for jasd 
at that time your dear mother, who had been 
married for about ten years, died from scarlet 
fever, and your father and your brother soon 
followed her, and you were left a tiny baby 
with no one to look after you; so I brought 
you home with me, little Vic, and you have 
been my child ever since.” 

“Oh! auntie, how good you have been to 
me !” crled Vic, “I will never think you are cold 
again, and I feel I could not live without you.” 

“You will have to, some day, little Vic; and 
when I am gone you will be a rich woman, for I 
have left you all my fortune, which I hope you 
will make good use of. Will you try, dear?” 

"Indeed I will, auntie; but why should you 
make me your heiress? Sarely it would be 
better to divide your money into three portions, 
and give Lanca, and Marion, and me each a parb; 
{t hardly seems faic that I should have it all.” 

“Why, Vic ; do you want to refuse such a gift 
as Bracondale Estate? No, child, you are 
my favourite niece, and I wish you to Inherit my 
property, If you want Lance to share it, you 
had better marry him, I have already told you 
I should be greatly pleased at the match ; but if 
fo cannot be, the young man must work, and 
make a home for himeelf, And as for Marion, if 
she does not soon settle, I will leave her two 
thousand pounds, which with the fifty pounds a- 
year she inherited from her mother will keep her 
from want, if not In luxury.” 

*' Auntie, why should you care for me so much 
more than for the other two! We three are 
equally related to you,” 

" Qaite so, little Vic ; bub I have brought you 
up as my own child, and until elx years ago I 
never saw the others, for thelr. mother—-my 
sister Gertrude—was my senlor by many years, 
and when ebe married she went immediately out 
to New Zealand with her husband, and lived 
there all the rest of her life, And when she 
became a widow she wrote and asked me to look 
after her children, if anything should happen to 
her aleo, But she ilved for some time after that, 
and when she died she left Lancelot two hundred 
a-year, and Marlon aitty, 80 they both bave a 
little, although not much. Marlon, as you know, 
has lived with me ever eince, and wi}! continue to 
do, so as long as I am spared, unless she marrier. 
And Laneslot has his own rooms near the War 
Office, where he was fortunate enorgh to obtain 





& clerkship. I give him a hundred a-year for 
pocket-money, and if you wish {tb very much, I 
willieave him two thousand pounds as well as 
Marion, Will that please you, Vic!” 

* “JT would rather you made It five thousand, 
auntie,” said Vic, smiling. 

**Nonsense | my dear,” said Miss Lawrence, 
half amused and half vexed. ‘‘ If I give away all 
my fortune how fe Bracondale to be kept up} 
And now I have not time to talk to you any more 
to-day, for I want to drive over to Market Hand- 
bury to do some shoppiug.” 

“ Bhall I come with you, auntie ? 
your going alone,” 

" Not to-day, dear child; you must remain at 
home with Marion to welcome Lancelot, And 
now run away, for I havo a letter to write, and it 
ig Just lanch time.” 

“ Very well, auntie,’ replied Vic. "I will uot 
torment you any longer,” and after giving Mise 
Lawrence a loving embrace, she went up to her 
own room to take off her morning dress, 


I don’t like 


CHAPTER IIL. 
PRETENDS TO BE POOR, 


Miss Lawrence's carriage was scarcely oui of 
aight when the butler announced Miss Murray 
was in the drawing-room. 

*' What a bother!” orled Vic, as soon as this 
solemn functionary had withdrawn, ‘‘I hope 
she won’s remain long, or we shall. not be able to 
drive down in the dogeart to meet Lance at the 
station.” 

* Well, put on your hat, and say you are golog 
out,” replied Marion ; " ske could not stop then, 
if you teil her you have to meet a 
tr ’ 


Vic 


"No, I suppose not ; butI hardly like todo so, 
because she {s Phil’s sister, you see.” 

“Oh, that’s it, ia ib, Vic? Well, then, ruv 
in to her at once, and [ will go and meet Lance by 
myself,’’ 

“You had better wait for me, Marlon, as 
auntie does not much approve of either of us 
driving alone, It really is very unfortunate ; but 
it can’t be helped, and if she does not go in ten 
minutes, we will send Alfred off with the luggage 
cart, and then Lance can either drive or walk, 
as he pleases,” 

“ Yes, that will do excellently ; and now, dear, 
we raust really go to Miss Murray, or she will 
say we kept her walting while we were ‘titi- 


“Well, for once she would be mistaken ; 
ee I really wish I bad on a simpler costume, 
bat I put this on in order to ‘mash’ Lance.” 

“Vic, L.am ashamed of you,” sald Marion 
Silvester, laughing ; ‘‘ but it is the firet time I 
have ever heard you regret belng handsomely 
dressed, and I fail to understand your reason for 
ib now, as Phillip Murray’s sister is walting to see 

ou. ' 


“That is jast fb, old.gich Do you know I 
want them all to think that I am poor, and in 
future 1 shall always wear something simple 
when I go to meet Phil. I have fancy to be 
won for myself ; [p would be dreadfal to me to 
be sought for my money.” 

“T think you are right, Vic; that would at 
least prove the young man. So he Is trying to 
win you, you sly fox. You have let the cat out 
of the bag at last,” said Marion, laughing. 

" You are too sharp altogether,” said Vic, with 
pretended vexation ; “he has won me already— 
for a friend, nothing more.” 

"Qf course, dear,” replied Marlon, laughing 
again; “and now are you coming, or shall 
go and say you have a headache? I am really 
getting quite clever at telling ‘fibs’ for you, and 
no wonder, for you keep me wel’ up to the 
mark,” 

“You are a wretch,” said Vic, sbi “ping her 
arm through her cousin’s ; ’ but I shou.’ not like 
to be without you for all that; and now let us 
go to Edith, or she will be tired of waltiny,” 

“ T should fancy she was that long ag),,” re- 
turned Marion ; ‘'but I really think you had better 
despatch Alfred, for she certalnly won’s leave ab 
present,” 
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ve kept you waiting,” 

sald Vic, graciously, as she shook Edith’s hand 

warmly ; “ but I was anable to come in before, 

about the cart being sent off to 

meet Marion’s brother, I think you have seen 
my cousin before, have you not?” 

“ Yes, I have a — of knowing Miss 
Silvester,” said Edith Murray ; and the two 
girls, who had s mutual antipathy to each other, 
coldly extended the tips of thelr fingers In greet- 


"T'bave come beggiog.” che langhed. "I tak 
4 ve come Zz.” . e 
a great interest In the Owhygam mission, and 
they are in a terrible state just now for want of 
funds, Our London clergyman has written to 
know if I can assist him in gettiog up a sub- 
scription, for the poor things are all starving to 
death, and if five thousand pounds are not sent 
out immediately it will be too late to save them, 
No smaller sam would be of any use, for it is an 
immense territory, and thickly populated.” 

“ How very sad!” sald Marion, “If the ac- 
counts are true,I think something should be 
done, Anyway, I will give you a pound towards 
it,” and taking her purse from her pocket she 
handed a sovereign to Edith, ‘Iam sorry it is 
vot more, Miss Murray, but {tis all that I can 
afford to do,’ 

“ Indeed, I am moet gratefal,” replied Edith, 
"I never expected you would give me anything. 
It wae reslly Mise Barrington who I hoped would 
help me, and I stil] trust she will do so,” 

“Yuu have come to the wrong person,” said 
Vic, smiling. “ Marion is the Cicesus; I am as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse.” 

“Surely you are jokifg, Mise Barrington }” 
replied Edith, with her eyes wide open. ‘“ You 
capnot mean what you say }” 

“Why not!” answered Vic, quietly, for she 
was struck by the look of almoet dismay upon 
her visltor’s face, and determined to carry on the 
part she was playing. 

“ Because I have always heard that you were 
Mies Lawrence’s heiress,” returned Edith, for- 
getting to be cautious Im her excitement. 
** Everyone says so |” 

“Do they ?” laughed Vic. ‘“ Then it is a pity 
people should talk of what does not concern 
them. I always find, Miss Murray, that what the 
world says is incorrect, My dear aunt bas been 
kind enough to bring me up, but I muat soon 
look out for a fresh home now ; and I am thinking 
of advertising for a situation.” 

“Dear me!” sald Edith. ‘I am surprised ; 
what stupid mistakes aremade. Then I suppose 
they really meant you instead of Miss Barring- 
ton,” she continued, turning to Marion. 

“I alwaye keep my affairs to myself, Miss 
Murrey,” answered Marion Silvester. ‘I never 
take any interest In other people's business, and 
I object to thelr interfering with mine.” 

“{ beg your pardon, I’m sure,” sald Edith, 
growing very red. “I did not Intend to offend 
you, bub knowing Miss Barrington so well, I 
paturally took a pleasure in talking of her wel- 
fare.’ 


“Marion is only in fun,” said Vic, beginning to 
feel very uncomfortable at the turn the conver- 
sation was taking; but before she had time to 
say another word, the door was sanddenly thrown 
open, and an eminently handsome young man 
bad entered the room. 

Edith was sitting bebind a small screen, and 
he could not see her, so he did not hesitate to 
make @ rush at the two girls, who had both 
stepped forward to meet him, and throwing 
en arms around them he gave them a giant's 

UR. 

“Well, I am glad to see you!” he exclaimed, 
gally ; then he gave Marlon a hearty embrace, 
and released her. “ Now Vic, it Is your tarn,” 


he continued, laughing at his cousin’s strenuous 


efforts to ged away. 

“Do be quiet, Lance!” she said, in an under- 
tone, giving bim » furious pinch. 

Bat Lancelot’s back was etilled tarned towards 
Edith, and although she had come from behind 





the screen to look at what was going on, he did 
not see her, and thought that Vic was only trying 
to cheat him out of bis usual kiss. 

None of your jokes, my dear!” hesaid. “I 
mean to have one,” and taking her pretty little 
head in both his hands he very nearly emothered 
her with kisses, 

** Lance!” said Marion, fn a voice shaking with 
laughter—for it was most ridiculous to watch 
poor Vic's struggles for freedom—and at any 


other time she would thoroughly have enjoyed | 


the scene, but with Edith Murray gazing at them 
with hercold, grey eyes, she was anxlous to put 
an end to it as — aa possible. 2 

“Lance!” she reveated, louder, “let me in- 
troduce you to Miss Murray ; I don’t think you 
can be a that she fs in the room!” 

Ina d, Vie was dr like a hot potato, 
aud he turned round witha slight fiash over- 
spreading his manly face ; but young though he 
was, he a great deal of self-possession, and 
ae soon as the introduction was over, he com- 
menced talking away with perfect composure. 

* Marion fs right,” he began, ‘I did not see 
you, Miss Murray, or I should not have entered 
the room quite so like an overgrown schoolboy.” 

“I hope you will not mind me,”replied Edith, 
quietly; ‘‘it was most amusing to see your 
battle with Miss Barrington, but I fear she did 
not epjoy it as much as i did.” 

“I did not enjoy It at all,” laughed Vic. 
*€ Cousins are horrid things to have, Miss Murray. 
I hope for your.sake you do not own any }” 

*T believe I have a few,”. she. answered, care- 
lessly, “but I have not ‘the honour of their 

uasiotance,”’ 

“What a blessing for you,” retorted Vic, 
ding, “ab Idast if they‘ are anything like 


ce. 

“TI don’t think you seem to object much to Mr. 
Silvester,” she replied, with a maliclous ring fn 
her voice which made Vic colour. 

"You are right, Miss Murrsy,” sald Lancelot 
Silvester, noticing the confusion of his little 
favourite, ‘Vic and I are like brother and 
sister, and I hope we ehall always contione to be 
80 ” 


“Are you,” she replied, coldly, ‘“ Well, all I 
can eay, is, Iam glad my brothers do not treat 
me in the same way. And now, good-bye, Mies 
Barrington ; Iam sorry you are unable to help 
me with the mission, but if you can’t, it ls, of 
coures, no fault of yours,” 

“No, it is impossible,” sald Vic, shaking her 
hand, and then she rang the bell. 

" Good-bye, Miss Silvester ; thank you for your 
generous contribution.” 

“You are quite welcome,” sald Marion, smiling 
at the satire of her remark. 

Lancelot moved towards the door, and, open- 
fing it, bowed coldly to her as she passed out of 
the room, and seeing the butler was there to 
attend to her, he quickly returned to hie sister 
and cousin, 5 

“ What an awful girl!” he sald, ‘' Wherever 
does she live 1” 

"Do be careful, old boy,” replied Vic; ‘ she 
really has not gone yet, and may bear your re- 
marks through the open window.” 

** Well, really, I shoulda’s much mind if she 
did, for I never took such a dislike to anyone In 
my life asI did to her at first sight. I could 
believe anything of her; I hope ahe is nota friend 
of yours, Vic, or Marion’s either,” 

“I think Marion mistruste her as much as you 
do,” replied Vic, gently. “As for myself, I do 
not know enough about her to form an o " 
but, as she fs our next-door neighbour, I always 
try to be civil to her,” 

*' You don’t mean to say they have taken Briar- 
bank,” sald Lancelot in dismay. ‘She is Indeed 
unpleasantly close. I could imagine her standing 
on the other side of the hedge, to listen to what 
we were talking about.” 

‘' Well, then, dear, don’t tell me any of your 
secrets In that part of the garden, and then it 
won't matter if she does,” laughed Vic, “And 
now come and have some lunch, for I am sure 
you must be very hanery ; I never saw you so 
fierce before!” and giving him her hand she 
pulled him out of the depths of an easy chalr into 





which be had thrown himself, after his last re. 
marke. 


* Thanks, old lady, I'll come if you will promise 
to sit with me while I am feeding, will you, 
dear!" he asked, smiling down at her. 

** Of course I will, you rascal, and Marion wil) 
come too.” 

“I am not eo snre of that,” sald Marion, 
smiling, getting up from her seat at the same 
time, and slipping her arm round her cousin's 
waist, ‘Perhaps I’m nob wanted,” she con- 
tinued, looking mischievously at her brother, 
“ for Lance did not invite me.” 

"Bat you know I always wand you, dear, 
said Lancelot Silvester kindly, and the three 
went off and sat fn the dining-room, chatting 
merrily until they beard the wheels of the 
brougham draw up at the front door, 

‘ Why, here's auntie!” cried Vic, looking 
out of the window, and they ran out to meet 
her and give her a hearty welcome home, 


CHAPTER IV, 
A GOOD BXCUSE, 


Purr Murray returned home that afternoon, 
with a discontented look upon hie face. He had 
had a troubled day, and it had nob Improved bis 
frame of mind, 

In the morning he had been to call on Nora 
Mackenz's, the girl he really cared for, and whe 
had been engaged to him for the past two years— 
ever since the death of her mother; but although 
he loved her better than anyone else In the world, 
he had quite made up his mind to give her up for 
Vie if she had a sufficient fortune to 
eatisfy him, but until he should ascertain the 
extent of her wealth and expectations, he wished 
to keep Nora in his power ; so feeling she might 
be annoyed at having seen him in the shrubbery 
walk, talking to another girl, he went up by an 
early train, and arrived at _ house jast as 
she and her father had finis breakfast, and 
he had been shown into their little drawing-room 
which, if not handsomely furnished, was very 
elegant and pretty. 

And there Nora joined him, but how changed 
from the devoted girl he had parted with one 
week before ! 

She bowed to him slightly when he came for- 
ward to meet her, and apparently never saw the 
hand he held out to her. She did nob ask him 
to elt down, but looking at him coldly, inquired 
if he had come to fetch the things he had left in 
her keeping. 

There were not many, but they were the only 
valuables he poszessed in the world, and when he 
quitted London for the summer months, he bad 
begged her to take care of them for him until he 
returned, for fear he should lose them [n a strange 
house with servants he knew nothing about. 

‘© You know I have not,” he replied, turning 
pale, “Nora, what is the matter with you to- 
day } You are not yourself,” and he came closer 
to her, as ifto take her in hie arms ; but she 
drew herself up with the meg Ae: a stately 
queen, and looked him steadily in face. 

‘* Mr, Murray,” she said, "I decline to have 
any conversation with you. Iam only glad! 
have found yon out before It is too late ; remember, 
our engagement {fs at an end ; for after what I 
witnessed the other evening I will have nothing 
more to do with you. Here are your things ; 
I was going to return them to you to-day by 
registered packet, but {0 will be better for you 
to take them yourself, You will find all the 
presents you have given me in atmall box inside, 
and she handed the parcel to him, 

Philip Murray stood looking blankly at her. 
She hed over been so gentle and ylelding to his 
wishes, and In one day she had teanig whe and he 
knew, now that he had lost her, he had 
never loved or admired her so much before. 

“Nora, for Heaven’s sake, listen to me!” he 
exclaimed, ‘I love you truly, my darling, and I 
can enelly explain away the cause of your dis- 

leasure. PS 
ean ienatia saat oak peste mn 

uire no explanation, none, 
st she rang the bell before he could speak again 
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and left the room ; and as the maid was already 
in the passage, and the door o there wes 
nothing left for him to do, but to take up his bat 
and bis parcel and leave the house ! 


When Paollip Murray took his seat in his office 
at the ueval hour he could dono work. Never 
before bad he felt so completely upset; and the 
bead of his department, noticing how fl and worn 
be looked, advised him to go quietly home, and 
take a week's rest, and very giadly he accepted 
his frlend’s offer, 

When oatin theair again he felt somewhat 
bevter, and turning his steps towards the City, 
be soon found himself outeide Langley’s, the well- 
known mouey-lender ; and he went in, to entreat 
bim to walt for another year, but Mr. Langley 
would not listen to him atall. However, after 
much talking {t was settled that he should pay 
one-half of the amount owing—namely, five 
bondred pounds—in six months’ time, and the 
other half at the end of the year ; and the matter 
having thus ended, Phillp left the office with a 
lighter mind, saylog to himself, “If Vicls worth 
anything abe will pay him off before that,” and 
he wended his way to his other creditors. 

Hamilton was a first-class tailor at the West- 
end, and to bim he owed two hundred pounds ; 
and the owner of the shop being a kind-hearted 
map, and seeing how troubled Philip looked, 
promised to waio another twelve months on re- 
ceiving a written assurance that the money should 
be pald at the expiration of that time. And 
isstly, he went to Crawford’s, his bootmaker, to 
whom he owed fifty pounds, and got a years’s 
reprieve from him aleo ; but for all that he was 
utterly miserable, and he returned home early In 
the afternoon, feeling he had only one card to 
play, and that wae Vic ; andif she proved worth- 
less be determined to quit the country. 

So when Edith re-entered Briar-bank, after her 
visit to Bracondale, she found her brother 
walking about in the garden, looking the picture 
of discontent, 

“Why, Phil!” she exclaimed, “you are back 
early ; I did not expect you till seven, and ft is 
only half-past three.” 

“Yes! I have a week's holiday ; my chief, 
thinking I looked ill, told me I had better have 
a rest.” 

‘‘ How very kind of him !” said Edith, warmly; 
“and now if you are tired come in,” and they 
went into the house together, and going into the 
morning-room, they sat down to have a talk. 

“Have you been to see Vic!” asked Philip, 
looking anxlously at his sister. 

“Yes, Pnil, I have,” replied the gir) quietly. 

“And what did you discover?” queried the 
young man, in an impatient voice, 

“Nothing good,” said Edith, nervously, for 
the was decidedly afraid of her brother when 
anything annoyed him. “It has ali been a mie- 
take, Phil; Vic's own words were ‘that she was 
as poor as a charch mouse,’” 

a made her say sot” he pen 
roughly. ‘* Surely you were not stupid enough 
to go and ask her ?” P = 

“Of course not,” she replied, *' but I took a 
subscription list round, and asked Vic to help me, 
and she sald she could not do it; then she told 
me her aund had brought her up, and she was 
now going to look for # situation,” 

“Are you sure?” éaid Philip Marray, fo 
— of dismay ; “ perhaps she was only laughing 
at you,” 

“No; I am certain she meant it,” replied 
Edith, “for I asked her if she was joking, and 
she assured me she was not,” 

Now Vic had never eald she was not fn fun, 
any more than she had sald she was going to look 
for » situation, although in mischief she had led 
Edith to understand her so ; and thus {t Is, when 

are repeated, very few words altered will 
make such a vast difference in the meaning of a 
sentence. So by the time Pailip Murray heard 
of the conversation, it had come to Vic's having 
wid “she was not joking, and that she was going 
to look for employment |” 

[am sorry for ft,” sald Philip, “Then who 
on earth ie Miss Lawrence going to leave her 
money to! § not to Miss Silvester |” 

I should not at all surprised,” returned 





Edith, '‘ but when I began to question her, the 
was so intensely rode I could say no more,” 

“TI wish I could find out,” said Philip, more to 
himself than to his sister. 

“Why!” asked Ejith. “Would you turn 
your attentions from one cousin to another} 
You’re a clever fellow, Phil, but Marion Sil- 
veater would not have you, I'm sure, and I ehould 
not wish you joy if she would, She would lead 
you a dreadfai life with that overbearing manner 
of hers.” «. 

"Mind your own business, Edith,” replied her 
brother, coldly, ‘Ihave no intention of asking 


Miss Silvester ; ip would not be fair on Vic to 
do so.” 


Edith regarded him silently for a few seconds, 
then went off into fite of laughter. 

“Yes! You would think a great deal of Vic, 
if you once imagined you had a chance with 
Marion Silvester, or anyone else who had money. 
No, Pail, you can’t deceive me; you are not ons 
of the high-minded sort," 

“Thank you for your opinion, Edith, Have 
you anything more to say, complimentary or 
otherwise 1” 

“Yes. If you behave yourself { will tell you 
how you can get out of your friendship, as you 
call it, with Vic, with credit, or at leaet without 
dishonour.” 

**How!” asked Philip Murray, with interest, 
for he always liked to drop a thing In a high- 
handed kind of way, and pretend he was the 
injared party instead of the offending one. 

“Well!” continued Edith, ‘' Marion Sil- 
vester’s brother came down while I was there, 
and he is evidently very fond of Vic, for he did 
not see me, and he threw his arms around her 
and kissed her most affectionately.” 

a what did Vic do?” asked Philip, with a 
smile. 

“Oh! of courss ahe made a fuss, but thab wae 
only because she knew I was in the room, and 
would tell you. She must have allowed him to 
be on most intimate terms with her before, or 
he never would have attempted such a liberty ; 
so take my advice and watch her. She Is sure 
to be running about with this young man, and 
then you can affect righteous indignation, and 
diecower that any girl who would speak to another 
man besides yourself is not the sort of wife you 
would choose to have,” and again she laughed 


heartily. 

“Ospital! Edith, you are sharper than I 
took you to be, Vic will not be locking for me 
during the daytime, and I shail be sure to meet 
her about somewhere, taking a walk with young 
Silvester, and then wil] be my chance. And now 
I'll go and smoke a cigar,” and without another 
word he left the room, 

The following morning Vic and her Cousin 
Lance went off for a stroll alone, for Marion 
on not care to accompany 
them. 

** Now,” said Vic, as soon as they were away 
from the sight and earshot of the village, and 
had entered a country lane, “how ia Kitty? I 
have been longing to ask after her, but have 
never had an opportunity.” 

“She is very well, thank you, dear ; but she 
fs still in France, and I don’t believe her parents 
will let her come back for the next few years,” 

“Never mind, Lance, it will soon be over, 
and then, I suppose, you will marry and settle 
down.” 

“I wish we could, Vic ; butI fear there fs no 
likelihood of any such ha a 

“ Why, dear?” asked Vic, in s se; ** does 
she not care enough for you to marry you when 
she becomes of age, even without her parente’ 
consent }” 

* Qalte enough, little Vic; bab I wil! not let 
her quarrel with her relations for my sake ; and 
ag I shall work, and try to improve my position, 
and fn time I hope they will give way. And the 
sooner they do the better, for Kitty and I intend 
to keep our engsgement on, and the more 
opposition we meet with, the more determined 
we become. Old Hartland can’t find any ob- 
jection to me, t that I have nod a thousand 
a-year, and he won't allow his davghter to begin 

on leas,” 

“I never beard such nonsense,” sald Vic, im- 





patiently. ‘As long as you have sufficient to 
pay your way, I think itis far better for you 
than riches, which uaually make people Indolent 
and selfish, and to my mind a pretty, bright bijou 
cottage is much more homelike than a grand 
mansion.” 

"So it is, little Vic, and I am sure Kitty 
could keep up a comfortable little home on my 
presenth Income, which amounts to jasb four 
hundred and fifty pounds ; but, of course, to a 
man ike Mr. Hartland that seems abject 
poverty, and the eum he has named barely 
enough to exist-upon; still, he would consenv 
to our union, I believe, if I could obtain that for 
certain,” 

‘* How very kind of him !” said Vic, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘then why does he not give you thai 
amount himaelf—he would not even mies ft |” 

* T would sather he did not, old girl. I should 
wish to support my own wife, and to know that 
she depends on me for everything.” 

“JT can understand your feelings, dear,” eald 
Vic, smalling up at him, ‘'] often rogret I have 
a fortune in expectation, for I should rather fee! 
I had to look to my husband for all things.” 

"Would you, Vic! Well, I always thought 
you were such an Independent Httle soul, and 
that you would rather have sixpence of your 
own, than a pound of anyone else’s.” 

“ So I do in a general way ; but I think wheo 
you love anyone very dearly thove sort of ideas 
g000 disappear.” . 

"Vic, I never knew you so serious before, 
Tell me, dear girl, hae Oupid at laet shot an 
arrow even into your invulnerable heart?” 

**Don’t ask questions, Lance,” she laughed, 
* or I might be tempted to tell you a big story.” 

“T can quite beileve it,” he replied, laughing 
too, and putting his arm through hers; ‘‘ but 
confidence deserves confidence, you know. You 
are the only one fn the world I have told about 
my Kitty except her own parents, I bave never 
even named her to Marion, and as I trust you 
so much, surely you can trast me?” 

"I can,” she replied, looklog up at her cousin 
with a bright smile. “Ido love some one very 
much, but sb present [ft Is a secret, eo I cannot 
even tell you his name.’ 

** And I will not ask you to do so, dear,” re- 
plied Lance, gently, “and I earnestly wish you 
every blessing and happiness, and trust your 
lover may prove worthy of the prizs he has 
drawn,” and he stooped and kissed her brow, 

They were in a shady lane, entirely shut in by 
trees on elther side, and imagined themeelver to 
be alone ; and so intent had they been on theip 
convereation that they had not seen a figure 
turn the corner of the road just in front of 
them, and in another second Vic was facing the 
mar she well-nigh worshipped ; and he, coldly 
looking at her, took off his hat, and passed on, 
without one word of greetlog. 

Philip Murray had been watching his oppor- 
tunity ali the morning, and noticing that Vic and 
her cousin took the quiet country lane for their 
ramble, determined to walk round {nm the other 
direction and meet them; but he never hoped 
for such a perfect success to his plan, and he 
smiled bitterly when he had passed her by. He 
told himself that Vic was indeed in the wrong 
now, and he felt glad she was so completely in 
his power. ert 

Had he thovght for a moment that Vic had 
money, he would have acted the injured lover to 
perfection, and after having made her very 
miserable he would have generously forgiven her. 

Bat Edith had assured him that Vic was poor, 
and he was seeking an oprortunity to get out of 
his engagement to her without diecredit to him- 
self, and certainly his chance had come, ; 

Bat so inconsistent Is human nature, that 
although Philip Murray had now no Intention of 
marrying Vic, he felt really angry with her for 
her conduct, and told himeelf sbe could never 
blame him in any way ; and If she was such o 
Gisgraceful flirt she would very soon forget all 
about him, and perhaps even now she had 
thrown him over for her sousic. 

And he wended his way homeward, consfder- 
ing what his next move had better be, for money 
he must have, but how was he to get it! 

' Who was that dieagreeable-looking fellow ?” 
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+ He fs Mr, Murray,” answered Vic, quietly. 
“You saw his slater yesterday.” 
! "Yes; and he Is no better than she, I should 
say,” replied Lance, “if one can judge by 


a : 
"I should not trust to first trapressfons if I 

were you, Lance, I don’t think there fs any- 

thing against either of them; they seem nice 


"Do they, Vict Well, I am sorry to differ 
from your opinion of them, dear, but I would bet 
anything that that young man fs a scoundrel ; 
he carries {t in his face |” 

* Lauce, don’t es Poo things! I know him 
very well, and like him too!” 

‘* Well, he did not look as {if he liked you. I 
never saw euch a diabolical expression of face 
before. Oae would almost imagine he hated 
= ; Have you ever trodden on his pet corn, 

ear ” 7 

“Perhaps I may have done so,” replied Vic, 
trying to smile; “but I think he was astonished 
to see you kissing me out in the road, Lance ; 
and really, dear, I wish you would nob do such 
thing 6 puts me in euch an awkward tion,” 

“TI am sorry I have displeased yon, little Vic, 
but I did {} without thought, My heart was 
full of prayer for your happiness at the time, 
and I never noticed anyone coming , not thad 
I can see what it had to do with Mr, y or 
anyone else, except thab mysterious someone 
pea 2 de docprcenn so very good and 

mm. ” 

“I wish I were good,” said Vic, wearily. ** Let 
us walk across the fields home, Lance, I think {t 
is nearer, and I feel tired.’’ 

* Are you unwell, dear!” said Lancelot, notic- 
— first time all the colour had left Vic's 


‘Tam all right,” she replied, rousing herself, 
‘I have a nervous headache, nothing more. I 
am sure to be better after lunch,” 

*T hope ao,” said her couein, kindly, and they 
turned into the meadows, and were soon in sight 
of Bracondale, 





CHAPTER Y. 
2ARTED, 


A Ftw days afterwards Miss Lawrence noticed 
that Vic looked both pale and ill ; and not know- 
ing the secret; trouble that was we!l-nigh breaking 
her heart, she thought she only wanted rousing, 
and determined she would give a ball in her own 
house, much as she disliked it, and try and cheer 
her, 

And when Vic heard of her aunt’s arrangement 
whe could not decide if she were pleased or no, 
for she knew Miss Lawrence would fuvite Philip 
aa well as her other acquaintances,and she dreaded 
meeting him, for although she had waited for him 
every evening in the garden he had never joined 
her, end she remembered with pain the glance of 
ecorn he had given her when she had last seen 
him, ‘ 

Bat Mies Lawrence knew nothing of ber sorrow, 
and the invitations were sent off, and at last the 
night came and everything was ready. 

** How nice you two girls look!” said Lancelot 
Silvester, entering the ball-room. 

“T am glad you think so,” returned Marion. 
‘It Is not often that brothers are complimen- 
tary.” 

“He ts obliged to be so to-night,” laughed 
Vic, ‘‘ because he knows if he did nob make him- 
self agreeable we would not dance withhim, Is 
not that it, Lance?” 

* Of course ft is, old lady ; and how many will 
you give me? Let me write them on your pro- 
gramme at once;” and teking one from the 
many piles of them, placed fn various parts of 
the room, he wrote his initials in four places. 
"TI must have the first waltz and the last, Vic,” 
he arid, emtling at her with a look of admiration 
and affection, ‘‘and two in the middle of the 
eyenting.” 


‘| else shall-ever keep me from the girl I love. 


watching her, and she feared he would again mie- 
judge her. 

“Why not, littl woman?” he queried, 
“Don’t I dance well enough 1” 

“ Of course you do! It fs not that, Lauce,‘but 
you ought to pay attention to the other girls to. 
night, you know, as you are ab home,” she 


red at the thought of her small deception. 

‘Tf that ie your only reason, dear,” herejoined, 

**T shall not leb you off!” and handing her the 

card he took another bimeelf, and marked her 

name upon it too, 

“ How many will you give me, Marion!” he 

asked, turning to his sister. 

“The firat extra if you like, Lance, bat I can’t 

spare you avy more to-night.” 

“T see,” he retorted, mischlevously, “ you 

prefer other people’s brothers to your own.” 

“Only on particular occasions,” ehe saswered, 

saucily, ‘‘and this is one of them, And now, 

Vic, our friends are arriving ; come and do your 

duty,” and the two girls went to their aunt’s 

aide, and welcomed their gueste warmly. 

And the room soon presented a gay appearance, 

as the girls fn their bright costumes came troop- 

ing In, following the stately dames in more sombre 

attire. 

“ Will you give me this dance, Miss Silvester ?” 

said a grave-looking young man, as the band of 

the ——— regiment struck up the firet chords of 

“Day Dreams.” 

" Certainly,” replied Marlon, with a happy 

smile ; and in another moment she was gliding 
tly round the room, clasped in the arms of 

‘ellx Emmerson, 

"Did you receive my letter this morning? ” he 

asked, tenderly. 

“I did,” replied Marion, with drooping eyes 

and heightening colour, 

“And what fe my answer to be, dear?” he 

queried, scarcely above a whisper. 

For a breathing space she did not reply, then 
sald,— 

"You are going to stay with us till to-morrow, 
Felix. I will talk to you quietly in the morning.” 

“Marion,” he replied, earnestly, “come in 
here |” and he led ber into a smaller apartment, 
which opened ont of the ball-room, in which'were 
—— card-tables and chess-boards for those 
who did not care to dance, 

“You must tell me my fate at once, sweedt 
one! Icould not waita day longer. Why do 
you hesitate, my darling! Surely you love me 
just a little 1” 

“A great deal, dear!” she replied, with a 
joyous look ; “ but, Felix, I de not like to accept 
you. I shall rafo all your a in life.” 

“Not so, dear girl! I should have no pleasure 
in living If I could not have you always by my 
side, You are too true to play with any man’s 
affections, Marion! So ff you can say you love 
me, why not promise to be my wife ?” 

“ Because, dear, your father would never give 
consent to our union; he told meas much the 
last thme I saw him. He sald he trusted you 
would marry well; and that {+ was necessary 
your wife should bring you a large fortune to 
heip you clear off the heavy mortgages on your 
future estate, Of course, he did not say all that 
in those very worde, but he took me for a walk 
round the garden, and in a general sort of way it 
allcame out. Doubtless he greased that we cared 
for each other |” 

“Very likely, sweet one!” replied Foelix 
Emmerson, ‘but neither my father nor anyone 


Marion, my darling ! give me the right to claim 
you for my own before all the world, and I 
will protect you from ali care and annoyance.» My 
father would most gladly receive you when he 
knew we were married,” 

"No, dear, do not tempt me,” replied Marion, 
gently. ‘Ilove you too well to allow you to 
make such a sacrifice. Sir Raphael would never 
welcome me as a ee and he would most 
probably quarrel with you on my account, or if 
he even gave his sanction {tb would be with 
reluctance ; and, Felix, I could not bear belog 
tolerated by your relations,”’ 





‘Oh, no, Lance! not so many,” she rogue’, 
for she knew that Philip Murray would be 





“*My proud pet!” he answered, laughing; 


avewered, looking up at him, and growing rosye} 


but tell me, darling, should my father raise no 

objections ‘to our engagement will you really 
t me then 2” 

- gladly,” she replied, with a bright 

amile ; “ but, Felfx, don’t'dwell upon the’ poss!- 

bility cf such happiness. I fear it is too good to 

be true.” ’ 


* Not at all, my dearest; my parents wil! 

both love you for your own dear: aske, and they 

will quickly see youare the best and truest gir! 
earth.” 


on 

“You have too good an opinion of me, dear,’ 
replied: Marion, taking bis proffered hand. ‘ You 
will find thst I baye many faults, and I should 
be sorry ff you were disappointed in me.” 
*T could not be thst, darling,” he answered, 


placing hie free hand around her sleuder 
me ‘*My precious 1,” he -continued, 
earnestly ; ‘‘if anything : part as now, [ 


never marry 2," 

“Nor I, Felix; I love you too well ever to 
f t » 

a Bioes 3 ou for that, Marton,” he sald, fer 

vently, and, stooping, he kissed her tenderly. 

At that moment, Phillp Murray entered the 
room in search of his sister, as he had forgotten 
togive her the fan he had been carryivg in his 
pocket for her; and he stopped suddenly as he 
saw thei lovers, who were standing in the bay 
window, behind a tall flower-stand covered with 
rare exotics and ferns, and as thelr backs were 
towards him they were unconsclous of his pre- 
sence, He stood for a minute to Maten to their 
conversation, then turned round with an im- 
patient gesture. . 

., ‘ound it,” he mattered, ‘I am jast too 
late. Marlon Silvester is not the girl to change 
her mind ; if she loves that fellow she will be 
trae to him, and it. would only be o. waste of 
time to woo her,” and passing Into the ball- 
room he glanced hastily around in search of 
Vie, and his tip curled visibly as he beheld her 
dancing with her:cousia; ‘Why need I spare 
her?” he thought; “a girl who would have 
two strings to her bow is not worth considera. 
tion, but Iewill make her suffer if I can; for 
what right has she to behave ia the way she is 
doting, believing herself to be engaged to me,” 
and he remained -watching til! the waltz was 
over, a great bitterness filling his heart. 

He was angry-with her for being the cause of 
the quarrel between Nora and himself, he was 
avgry with her because he now imagined she was 
not an heiress; and, lastly, although he no 
longer wanted her, he felt exceedingly indignant 
at her appreciation of Lancelot Silvester. It 
wounded his pride to see her smile upon another, 
notwithstanding that he was: glad 
to get rid of her, ; 

The waltz was at an end, and Vic was walking 
beside her cousin with a bright look. She had 
thoroughly enjoyed her dance; it seemed to 
arouse her from her gloominess, and make her 
forget her troublee—at ‘all events, for the time 
bein 


&. 

The exercise had brought back the roses to her 
checks, and never had she looked prettier, but 
hers waa not the sort of beauty Philip Murray 
admired —it failed to charm him. 

Nora was his {deal, and she was tall and dark, 
with Grecian features, which she had inherited 
from her mother, who wae 8 Greek woman, And 
little Vic, with het fairy-like figure and saucy 
face was quite her antithesis ; for while Nora 
wore her hair in magnificent plaits, arranged 
classical!y around her graceful head, Vic gloried 
in masses of short, om ee earls, which fell in 
natural waves and lez, and her laughter- 
loving blue eyes were thickly velled with long, 
black Iashes, surmounted by pencilled eyebrows 
of > angen ee teu + 

was @ together a tehing little createre, 
and at that time she was her very best. 

"That was a splendid dance, Vic,” said Lanes- 
lot Silvester, down at. her with s bright 
amile. ‘* You ao neee ara I shall make 
you give me all the extras, the exeeption of 
the one which Marion has promised me.” 

“No, really, Lares; Is can’t leb you have 50 
many,” she replied, laughing,. ‘‘ Auntie wishes as 


the excuee 





“YT admire you all the more for your spirit ; 


to be very attentive to our guesteito-night—she 
told me 0,” oe ot nite 1 
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" Vic, that is only an excuse, I believe, dear, 
ou want to save all your dances for that won- 
derfal being you told me about, or, rather, 
wouldn’t tell me about, Is it not that, you 
scamp ? for I expect you have got Auntie to in- 
vite him, whoever he is, Oh!” he continued, 
langhing, “yoyr blushes have betrayed you, 
dear, and I shall keep my eyes wide open, and 
ory to discover which of the eligible bache- 
lors you have chosen.” 

‘Do be quiet, Lance,” she said, somewhat im- 
patiently, for she had jast noticed Philip Marray 
giving a her in cold disdain, and knew that he 
still misjadged her, She lef} her cousin's side, 
and held out her hand to him, which he accepted 
with fey politeness. 

“What a cad!’ thought Lancelot Silvester, 
turning away to avold being Introduced to him, 
and Vic and her lover were once more face to 
face. 

‘I am ao glad you have come,” sald Vic, 
glanciag ehyly up ab him. 

“Thank you, Mise Barrington,” he replied, in 
a mocking tone, “ not that It appears my presence 
can affechb your happiness in any way. You cer- 
talnly appeared to enjoy ‘ Day-Dreams’ without 
my sesistance.” 

‘Tam very fond of dancing,” replied Vic, with 
ali the tness from her face, ‘* but I 
would g give it up If it would please you,” 
she continued, in an under-tone, 

require no such 


“Really, Miss I 
sacrifice at your hands,” he replied, with a visible 
eneer. “ You shoald have been off with the old 
love before you were on with the new ;” then, 
seelng by her sudden pallor that his shot had 
told, he turned and left her without another 


word, 

Vic stood for some seconds almost paralyzed 
with grief, but she knew that she must arouse 
herself, and attend to her aunt's friends, and she 
did so with a great effort, and there was not a 
dance in which she did not join, 

She never had sppeared more sparkling, and 
she waz soughtbyall present, except one, both on 


account of her graceful movements and light step, |. 


and for her saucy remarks and ready repartee, 
which amused and enchained her Ri ange: 


Bat Uttle Vic was miserable, nobwithetanding 


her apparent gayness, for Philip Murray never so 
much as looked at her, and felt as though 
her heart would break. 


“IT must speak to him,” ahe told herself, con- 
tloually, but the opportunity never seemed to 
come, and there was 


you to forgive me, t, dear, there has been 


some terrible misunderstanding between us; 


eae 
and to-night, our >) must be at an end. 
Do not interrupt me, can 

re enn" You are a clever actress, Miss 

oO, an feign sorrow 
did yauttlons but {6 is too late, 


: 
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wrong with her, aad, stooping down, tock her 
hand. 


** Little Vic, you are in trouble?” he said, 
gently. “Do tell me what is the matter?” 

" Don't ask me, there’s a dear boy,” she said, 
wearily ; “but be sure you don’t tell Auntie I 
am not well,” 

“I won't if you would rather she did not 
know, dear ; but, Vic, do tell me what is your 
sorrow? Did not your lover come, for I never 
noticed you with one fellow more than with 
another,” 

S Yes, he came, Lance,” and the tears began 
to fall " 

Li Vic,” he sald, tenderly, “1 can’t 
bear to see you so upset. I fear you have 
quarrelled, dear, Tell me who he fs, and let me 
bring him to you ; he couldn’t refuse to come, If 
he is worthy the came of man !” 

“ Hash, Lance! do not talk so,’ she replied. 
"T will never ask him to come back, as we have 

for ever |" 

“Tell me his name, dear, and let me set things 
right for you?” 

“Never,” said Vic, firmly, “If anyone 
persuaded him to return to me I could not hold 
up my head sgain, I will recelve no man’s 
affection as a favour ; so if he wishes to leave me 
let him,” 

That is right, little woman,” said Lancelot 
Silvester ; ‘Lam giad to see you have so much 
proper pride; And won't you lei) me know who 
this fellow is?” 

“No, Lance; ib conld not do any good, aud 
I would rather not tell you, so don’t question me, 
there’s a dear fellow,” 

"Very well, Vic, I won’s bother you any more, 
and now come along Into the ball-room, for 
Auntie won't like it if you are not there to say 
adieu to her friends.” 

And he helped her up, and they passed into 
the ~ pose togeth > a 

eep my secret, Lance,” she whispered. 
‘Of course I will, little Vic,” he replied, 
quietly. ‘‘You need never be afraid to trust 
cousin, Lance,” and he smiled down at her 
, and Vie gave him a grateful look in 
return. § 


CHAPTER VI. 
SORROW, 


TRE ball had been a perfect success, and all 
were satiefied and pleased. Many had for the 
first. time felt the thrill of love enter their light 
young hearts, and had returned to thelr homes 
In a state of dreamy bewilderment, that they 
ray ever have considered themselves happy 

ore, 

- As for Marlon Silvester and Felix Emmerson, 
nothing could have their joy; and 
when parted for a few hours’ rest, Felix had 
promised to go to his father during the day, 
which had already dawned, and ask his consent 
to their engagement, 

Vic, quite worn out with her exertions, and 
thoroughly weary in mind, went to her room 
as soon ae she had seen her aunt comfortably In 
bed ; and, when alone, she sank upon her knees, 
to im Chard the help she so much needed, to 
enable her to.carry the cross bravely which had 
been given her to bear, and she arose with a 
calmer mind, and began to take off the dress 

‘h had suited her so well, but now looked 
tumbled and disorderly. 

May I come {n, dear?” said Marion, opening 
her door 


** Yes, do,” replied Vic; ‘‘I am so glad to 
see you, ae I wanted to tell you how delighted I 
feel that you and Mr, erson seein 30 happy 

. co you accepted him to-night, 


you 

“ Yes, little Vic; Felix and I have promised 

to be true to each other, but I will only mamy 
him on one condition.” 

,“ And what is that, dear!" asked, Vic, looking 


{no surprise. 
we That omy magenel snariyes me ane Gemahie 
ap py: hel Satara “ 
“ Why, of course he will welcome you, Marion, 





and gladiy, too, for who could help being fond 
of a good girl like you!” and she put her arms 
lovingly around her cousin’s neck, 

** 1 don’t feel sure he will give his consent at 
all, Vic.” 

“ Why, dear?” 

" Because I have no money,” she replied, a 
little bitterly. 

Vic was silent for a few seconds; then she 
looked up, brightly. 

“Marion, dear, I am certain { will be all 
right, and I feel so glad you are happy, dear! 
Felix fs « nice fellow, and I think he will prove 
worbby of you.” 

"Tam sure he will,” answered Marion, with a 
joyous smile, “ And now, Vic, tell me how you 
and Phillp got on. I never saw you dancing 
with him at all.” 

“Do not question me, dear,” said Vic, sadly. 
** Phil and I have parted, and now let us talk 
of other things. I don’t want to throw a shadow 
over your sunshine with my troubles.” 

“Oh, Vic! Lam so sorry; but surely you will 
make it up agaln—lovers always do!” 

“We shail be the exceptions; dear,” replied 
Vic, trying to-emile ; “and If he can treat me to 
the cruel way he has done, I think I am better 
without him.” 

"Poor little woman!” said Marion, kindly. 
" Was he cross becauze you were walking with 
Lance the other day ?” 

“Ob, no! It was not that altogether,” re- 
plied Vic, the colour dyeing her pale, white 
cheeks, ‘'I really think he did not like my 
dancing eo much, but I was obliged to be civil to 
Aantle’s guests,’’ . 

‘Of course you were,” eaid Marion ; " but, 
Vic, I don’t believe it has anything to do with 
you atall. I fancy he has been trying to win 
you for the eske of your fortune, and when you 
pretended you had none he no longer wanted 

ou. ’ 


"Oh, don’b say that, Marion!” replied Vic, 
the tears coming into her eyes once more; “let 
me at Jeast have the satisfaction of feeling that 
he loved me once, He surely could not have 
acted it all so well!” 

‘I am sorry to pain you, darling!” sald 
Marion Silvester, gently ; bub I fear what I say 
is true, because Felix knows all about him, and 
told me to-night that he was a dreadful rascal, 
and most fearfully in debt, and this year took to 
betting a great deal, and when he lost he grew 
reckless, and went in for auch heavy stakes that 
he had to borrow several hundreds of pounds to 

them off, for he continued losing ; and at 
feet, as his luck did not turn, he was obliged to 
give up, and Felix says the only wonder {fs that 
he has not bolted long ago.” 

"Oh, Marion,” eaid Vic, getting paler than 
ever, ‘and I t have saved him had he only 
told me the truth ; and perhaps he does love me 
after all, but thinking Iam badly cff he would 
not take me away from Auntie, to share his 
poverty and his troubles.” 

** Vic, dear,” replied Marion, gently, “ put 
him out of your thoughts; he fs not worthy of 
you In any way, he has never loved you, for 
Felix knows the girl he was engaged to, my poor 
child, and says he believes he really worshipped 
her. ’ 


Vie trembled like an aspen leaf; but she was 
to 


hear all. 
Manion,” she eald, ‘sou tell me he was 
; then why did henot marry the woman 
he loved—why did he give her up!” 

** She gave him up; dear, because he was un- 
true to her.” 

*' What do yon mean" asked Vic, wearily, 

"T mean, Uttle Vic, that Miss Mackenzie, for 
that is her name, came down to see him a short 
time ago, and finding him walking with youlna 
very lover-like fashion, ehe returned to town the 
same evening, and wculd have uothing more to 
do with him.” 

** Oh, Marion! how did Felix know all this? 
Perhaps he may be mistaken.” 

“ Darling, there can be no- doubt about It, for 
Felix {s an intimate friend of the Mackenzie 
family, and Nora’s father told him the whole 
story only last week, and says the girl fs quite 
broken-hearted; Felix begged me not to tell 
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you, but I told him I would see how things 
were going a Beng wd: Png se you had 
a gho it was ter 

wens Ave the whole truth.” = 

“Mach better,” replied Vic, sadly; “and e0 
he never cared for me, Marion, and only wanted 
my money. I am glad you have been wise 
enough to keep nothing back from me; but I 
should Itke to ask you one question more. How 
could Felix teil I was the girl Miss Mackenzie 
saw Mr. Murray witht” 

“ He guessed you were, dear, because the old 
man said ft was in the walk between the two 
grounds that she saw them together, and asked 
if I thought it could be you, and If so to try and 
warn you about him, and not to let you believe 
in him, but, unfortunately, he was too late with 
his advice.” 


“ Yes, much too late,” sald Vic, quietly ; “and 
now, dear Marion, go and rest ; it is selfish of 
me to have kept you up so late. Where will your 
roses be?” 

“Shall I stay with you, Vic!” asked her 
cousin gently, seeing how upset the poor girl 


* No, dear, thank you,” replied Vic. “I would 
rather be alone, but Iam none the less grateful 
for your kind thought of me,” and giving each 
other a hearty embrace the two girls separated 
to take a few hours’ repose. 

“Oh! Phil! Phil!” moaned Vic, as soon as 
the door had closed, ‘“‘you bave broken my 
‘heart, and the thought that you have never loved 
me {s the most cruel part of all to bear!” and 
undressing hervelf hastily she flung herself apon 
her bed, and like a tired-out child, cried herself 
ait SA be So 


When the little party assembled abt breakfast 
later in the morning, Lancelot Silvester found a 
letter on the table awaiting him, and he opened 
ib with a joyous face, for ft was from his fiancée, 
Kitty Hartland—the girl he thought more per- 
fect than avy other {n the world. 

They had been pattern lovers, and ever since 
. their firat acquaintance had never had a single 
misunderstanding, aud when Mr. Hartland had 
refused his consent to their union until Lancelot 
should be better off, they had quietly made up 
their minds to walt, and both were for a time 
content, 

They knew they would be unable to see much 
of each other, because Mr. Hartland had decided 
to send his daughter to Paris until she should be 
one-snd-twenty. But he had not forbidden 
them to write, so they had 
regularly, each sending a letter once a week. 
And thus a year bad passed, and Lancelot 
Silvester was still working hard in the hope of 
making a home worthy of his ideal woman, 
believing ber to be as steadfast and true as 
himself. 

’ He had noticed of late a different tone in her 
tolesives, which had perplexed him greatly, and 
he had written her an open, manly letter, asking 
her to explain the change, and this was her 
answer, he welcomed it gladly, little dream- 
ing of the news {t would contain. And hurriedly 
breaking the seal he read it. through, turning 
oda while with pain and suppressed 

be perused ft sgain as if he could not 
realiza the truth of ite contents, and so engrossed 
was he that he never heard his cousin Vic enter 
the room ; and she, seeing the care marks which 
4 gathered on his brow, went at once to his 
a le 

‘© Lance, dear! what fe the matter?” she in- 
quired gently. “Do tell me,” she continued, as 
be tried to turn away from her, “and let me 
help you if I can.” 

© Kitty is untrue to me,” he answered, with 
forced composure, ‘She has written to say she 
bas accepted Lord Sedbourne, who hes ten thou- 


piled Vic, putting her hand confidingly Into his. 
“Lance, [know what you must suffer, and I 
more than sympathize with you,” and making 
him sit down on the sofa she knelt beside him, 
and with great tenderness she tried to corafort 
him, and he grew calmer under her influence, 
“Vic,” he sald, “I have lost all bellef in 


for you, dear,” re-. 





human nature. I fancied Kitty perfect, and I 
find she is nothing but a heartless flirt! She 
has rulned my life; I shall in future take no 
interest In my work or anything else ! ” 

"Yes, you will, by-and-by, Lance,” sald Vic, 
gently. “You are still young, dear, and you 
will find as go on there are other things to 
live for. e each have our special daty to do, 
Lance, and you must rise above your sorrow and 
do it man . You will probably never forget 
Miss Hartland, but in time I hope you will cease 
to regret her ; for, dear, if she could be so faith- 
lees to you, you are better without her.” 

“ Vic, how can you speek in such a matter-of- 
fact menner? You can never have really loved, 
child, or you would not talk so lightly about 
gebting over my affection for Kitty.” 

**Lance,” she eald, earnestly, “it would be 
impossible for you to care for Mies Hartland 
more than I do for my lost friend. I know you 
are miserable, and so am I. In fact, I long to 
die, and thus forget ; but I am young, and strong 
too, and I know I have my life’s duty before 
me, and with Heaven’s help I mean to do it, 
Trouble muat not make us selfish, dear boy, We 
must both rouse ourselves for the sake of others. 
Will you try, Lance?” 

“* Yes, little Vic! I will try, to please you. 
You are a perfect angel, dear, and have made 
me feel like 8 man once more! I will not think 
all the world bad for the fault of one.” 

“That is well, dear!” she replied, sffection- 
ately. ‘ Gold has to be purified by fire, and the 
heart by sorrow. Trouble is sent to us In love, 
and if we will only receive.it in the right way it 
must eonoble our natures.” . 

“You are a good girl, Vic,” said Lancelot 
Silvester, softly, “and you have been the saving 
of me. If I had not had you to lead me to the 
aaa I should have become utterly reck- 


" Nonsense!” said Vic, smiling; ‘'and now 
— yourself together, dear, for there goes the 
t-bell, and they will be coming down, 
No long faces, mind, or I shall be asked what 
is the matter with you. Let us try which of us 
can make ourselves the most agreeable during 
breakfast, You can’t? Of course you can; 
the worse you feel the more you must talk, 
unless you wish to be catechized, which wou'd 
not be quite pleasant for you.” 

"No, indeed, dear, I should be sorry if any 
one discovered my secreb now, It is humili- 
ating enough to feel that my love has been re- 
turned to me, not wanted ; but it would make 
ft far worse for me to bear if other people 
knew {t.” 

"No doubt it would,” replied Vic, ‘and to 
prevent anyone noticing things have gone wrong 
with.you, you must appear your own cheerful 
self, I know it fs difficult, but as you ars to 
leave us to-morrow you will not have to keep up 
the farce for lopg, whereas I shall have to en- 
dure it to the end,” and she rose from her 
knees, and left his side that he might not see 
the tears which bad gathered in her eyes. 

Then Mies Lawrence joined them, and soon 
afterwards Marion and Felix Emmerson entered 
the room, with their faces all sglow from the briek 
walk they had had in the morning sir. 

Before the end of the day Felix Emmerson 
took his leave, promising to write and tell Marion 
what success he had with his father; and the 
Il god aes, for Bt apathy 

news, for y 
him at his death he would be penniless ; and 
although he raised no objections to Marion Silves- 
ter personally, and consented to receive her as 
his son’s future wife, still he ted out to him 
how impossible it would be for them to 
until Felix had made a home and a fortune of his 


own, 

And Felix, knowing of no opening for him 
in England, determined to emigrate to Canada, 
and learn farming with some friends of his who 
had eettled there, hoping to return home fp a 
year's time, and buy a small estate with the 
Httle money he possessed (which had been left 
to him by his maternal grandfather) and 
—a and see to the management of It 


So ft was arranged, and» month later all was 





ready for his departure, and be came to Bracon. 
dale to say good-bye. 

And when he was gone Marion returned to ber 
quiet life, pale and pathetic looking ; yet she 
was not entirely unhappy, for she knew her lover 
was working for her, and she felt he would be 
true. 


And Vic would always put her own trouble 
aside, and try to cheer her cousla, assuring her 
that better times would come ; but she often felt 
lonely and restless hereelf, and longed for eome 
one to comfort and suppor’ her. 

And thus sorrow reigned where, but a few weeks 
before, all had seemed so bright and gay | 


CHAPTER VII. 
4 SAD CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMASTIDE came round, and Lancelot Sii- 
vester returned orce more for & few days’ holiday, 
But ft was to be a sad ecason to all at Bracon. 
dale, for Mise Lawrencé hed taken a severe chil! 
while visiting some cottagers, and after a few 
days’ Ulness she passed away, being unable to 
survive a bad attack of of the lungs. 
And ber last words were full of love to the three 
who had nursed her with svch unremitting atten- 
tion ; and then, with her hand clasped in Vic's, 
apd a peaceful emile upon her lips, she entered 

to her eternal rest. 

* * . * 

A week later the earthly remains of Miss 
Lawrence were conveyed to the little village 
church, about half-a-mile from Bracondale, and 
the whole distance the road was bordered on 
elther side by those who loved and deeply mourned 
ber. 

The churchyard was crowded too, not by an 
expectant throng who had merely come together 
from the want of melancholy excitement, and 
who would go away as soon as the ceremony was 
over, of the beauty of the flowers, or the 
magnificence of the c: fic, and after having ex- 
hausted their topic would return to their work 
without snother thought of the one who had 
passed from thelr midst ; but fs was filled with 
those who were anxious to pay thelr last tribute 
of respect to thelr kind benefsctress. And when 
her ecffia was lowered Inco the grave there was 
not a dry eye among them. 

Vie and Marion did not go to the funeral, 
feeling such painfal scenes were not fit for women 
to witness ; so they remained quietly at home, 
and read the sad, though beautiful eervice for the 
burial of the dead, 

And on the return of their guests the will was 
read, and, with the exception of a few 
It was found that we whole ths Lawrence's 

operty waa left to Victoria fogton, making 
er the of fifty thoneand pounds and 
the Beacondale estate. But little Vic felt no joy 
when she beard of her good fortune ; for she had 
really loved her aunt, and she knew her life would 
be still darker without the dear old lady to com- 
fort and cheer her. 

So there was no flush of to be seen on 
her pale face, no sparkle in ber usually bright 
eye ; she simply took it asa matter of course, 
and her only feeling was one cf deep regret that 
her kind relation bad been taken from her, 

And when their friends bade her good-bye, 
she failed to see the look of increased Interest 
that many cast upon ber, nor did shs notice the 
fingering hand-clasp of those who longed to gain 
her favour. 

The following morning, Marlon Silvester 
received a letter from Felix Emmerson, telling 
her he bad been seriously il!, and the doctors had 
ordered him bh without delay. Therefore, 
he should leave ada as goon as possible, and 
would arrive in England very shortly after his 
letter, and he promised to come and cee her as 
soon as he landed, even before he went to hie 
father’s house. 

Poor Marion was terribly upset ab thie news, 
for not only did it tell her of her lover’s {llness, 
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« deed of gift of twenty-five thousand pounds for 
Marion Silvester ; and after it was duly 


chamber, and told her what ehe had settled for 
her, and that she hoped as soon as Felix came 
beck that they would look for a pretty litsle nest 
and marry at once, as they had now nothing left 
to walt for, 

Marion was quite overjoyed at this unexpected 
generosity on Vic's part, and quickly recovered 
her health and epirits ; and when Felix Emmer- 
son returned a week later, he received a bright and 
loving welcome from his fiancée, and it was soon 
declded that their wedding should be early in the 
spring ; and after a few days’ stay at Bracondale 
he went to pay a visit to his father, and look 
for a suitable residence for himself and Marion. 


7 * _ * . 
A week after, when Vic was standing by her 
aunt’s grave, a young servant-maid ran up to her 
in great distress, and told her her mistress had 


fainted, and she could not bring her round, and 
Vic accom: her to where the girl was lying 
in a heap upon the ground, and after 


inquiring about her for a few minutes she learnt 
it was Nora Mackenzie, and that she had la’ 
lost her father, and the shock had been too m 
for her, and that she was now alone in the world. 
And Vic’s kind heart was touched by the sad 
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would die, as nothing 
And Vic nobly set her own feelings 
sald she would send for him, for N 
and she ber cousin Lancelot Silvester 
inquire as to whereabouts as soon as possible, 

He quickly learnt that Philip Murray had dia- 
appeared to get away from his creditors, who re- 
fused to walt any longer for thelr money ; and 
Vic, rememberlog Dr. Hammond's words, de- 
termined to send for bim still, so she persuaded 
Lancelot to find out the exact amount he owed 
to everyone, and then abe paid his debte, and 
made him free to return to Eegland ;and having 
on mo Murray giving up her son’s 
address, Silvester telegraphed to Philip 
to coms at once to Bracondale, also saying that 
Nora was dylog, and that his money affairs were 
all settled, 

Vie thanked him in her own sweet way, and 
then confessed to him how greatly she had loved 
Poilip; bat he had proved he was unworthy of 
her affection, and that she no longer cared for 
bim ; and Lancelot gave her a warm kiss, and 
ofter a few loving words, left her to return to hia 
work in London. 


a 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A NOBLE FORGIVENESS. 
Waxen Philip Murray received Lancelot Sil- 


vester's telegram his astonishment knew no 
His fret had 


hastened down to the steamer which would take 
him to Gravesend in a few houre, 

For agiew for y~ w had been hiding In 
Boulogne, tended to proceed from 
there to New Guinea, where he had some friends, 
as soo as a eultable opportunity offered it- 
self ; and he was living upon what Mrs. Murray 
could epare him out of her income, which was 
anything but large, and although she did all she 
was able to do for him, he felt it was not in her 
power to pay his debte. 

He asked himself again and again who could 
have been so generous towards him? And each 
tlme the question puzzled him more and more; 
for as far as he kuew he had not a friend in the 
world, and Nora being at Bracondale was the 
greatest wonder of all to him, 

He knew that her father was dead, for he had 
seen ib announced in the paper, and he had 
written a letter of condolence to Nora; but he 
had expected no answer, as he had nob told her 
where he was staying, feeling sure she would not 
write to him if she knew his address. 


(Continued on page 209.) 
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CHAPTER IY. : 


A MONTH paseed away, and still Godfrey 
Somerville lingered at the Hall. One day he 
peared soon after breakfast, and did not 
return till dinner-time, when he looked so utterly 
jaded and tired out that the whole family were 
mite concerned about him. Instead of being 
flattered by their attentions, he answered their 
fnquiries as shortly as he could, and shrouded 


best. She was hungering for news of Cyril, but 
was obliged to be content with four sheets of 
closely-written psper, fall of wise advice and 
pradent exhortations, with which his mother 
duty to regale her once a fort- 
There was a postecript to the last letter, 
although {t only consisted of a few lines, 

to the anzious heart of the gir! 

all the rest of the correspond- 

gone 


— Cyril has to stay with some friends 
Bisnkshire, so perhaps you may meet ; 
you do, impress upon him necessity of 
sone A: Serene leaf in his hat to avoid sun- 


She looked up from the latter which lay in her 
lap with a gleam of joy fn her soft brown eyes, 
To think he was in the same county was happiness 
sufficient, even if chance willed it so that they 
never met. 

Godfrey Somerville was taiking to his cousin 
over the last remnante of his late breakfast, his 
aunt and uncle having retired long before on 
pretext of household or other duties. 

‘* Of course we can plenic there, [f you like, but 
it Is a tremendously long way off, and I, for one, 
decline to do it except on horseback.” 

Meta looked doubtfally across the table. 

“Bat Mise Maynard cannot ride |” 

“Then it is high time she learnt ; Limerick fs 
as quiet asa lamb; you can ride Turtle, and I, 
Pearl.” 

The great Parjandrum having spvuken, ib was 
taken for o that Miss Maynard would con- 
sent, and & ran opetairs to see if a certain 
habit, in a long-closed drawer, could not be In- 
duced to fit her. 

At twelve o’clock the horses came round, and 
with a beating heart Nella was raised into the 
saddle most awkwardly by Godfrey Somerville. 
Ever since her babyhood she had longed to ride ; 
but she could not help my cage ly nervous 
as they trotted down the drive, she found 
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that she was to recelve neither tustruction nor 








encouragement from the man who had Iinalsted 
ou placing her on L‘merick's back. 

“You had better ride by Miss Maynard’s 
aide,” sald Meta, kindly; "I look upon her as 
your charge to-day.” 

“Deeply honoured ; but I think Peter (the 
old groom) will be of more use than I cap. He 
taught you to ride, and you elt a horse to per- 
fection |” 

A blush rose over the plain, freckled face ; pralss 
from Godfrey was sweeter than honey in her 
mouth, and she forgot everything else in the first 
rush of joy, 

Indignant at being thrown over like this, when 
Mr, Somerville had engaged to take care of her if 
she would venture to ride, Nella dropped behind, 
and placed herself under Peter's wing 

The faithful old servant was only ‘* too proad” 
to give her any Inatruction he could, and whilst 
he was explaining to her the beauty of a light 
hand, the necessity of sltting square in the 
eaddie, and the rest of it, he told her of his 
bright young mistress who had flown like a bird 
over gate and hedge, and never failed to be near 
the hounds, however sharp the run, and how- 
ever few were in at the finish. 

“Bless her kind heart, there never was 6 
purtier sight In the world than little missile on 
the back o’ Pearl; I believe the very hounds 
knew when she was there, and followed all the 
truer because she came after them so close.” 

“ What did she die of ; I never heard ?”’ 

‘To was all along of the hunting, miss, My 
lady said she should nob go, but Mies Lina was 
main fond of sport, and Mr, Godfrey backed her 
up in everything throngh thick and thin. The 
end of {t was that they brought her home one 
fine mornin’ on ahurdie, It took four cf us to 

her, for it was right out there by the 
Bushes, and the road wae very difficult We 
laid her on the big table in the ball, being tho 
first place we come to, and Mr. Godfrey come 
up and took her by the hand. ‘Lina,’ he says, 
quite daft-like, ‘we ought to have gone together ; 
but you’ve left me behind.’ Then he kissed her 
as if he would have ate her, and gave a loud 
screech, and fell flat on the floor.” 

* Poor fellow!” murmured Nella, dislike for 
the moment being merged in sympathy. 

"Ah, poor fellow! She would have been the 
making of him—not a doubt of it, He was 
partial to the very earth she trod on; and now 
she’s ia the grave, and he epjoying of himself 
with her sister. This earth be a very rum place to 
live fn.” 

“If we did not find some consolation for our- 
selves, we couldn’t live in it.” 

“You are right, miss. Only I’m an old- 
fashioned body, and it turns me cold like to see 
such goin’s on.” 

“Pall yourself together, Miss Maynard,” 
Somerville called out over his shoulder. ‘ We are 
going to canter over this bit of grass.” 

Nella’s heart flattered, but - ype toate 
and prepared to enjoy herself i ‘ore 
it ty over, Fortunately for her, Limerick 
jastified his reputation of being like a lamb, and 
she »eached the road without any mishap except 
the loss of a few hairpins, Meta laughed ad 
her untidy hair, but complimented her on her © 


seat. 

Godfrey sald nothing, but lighted a fresh 
cigarette. 

The hedges were full of blossom, and bung 
out streamers of wild roses or boney-suckle to 
greet them as they passed; the sky was with- 
out a cloud, the air as soft as a baby’s breath. 
It was a day to make all nature join in one 
pervading hymn of pralse—it was a day to make 
the prisoner's heart burst to think he waa nob 
free to go out into the sunshine. 

“What an infernal nuisance!” exclaimed 
Godfiey ; “somebody has come here before us.” 

An empty waggonette followed by a dog-cart 
came out of the old grey stone gateway of the 
Castle just before the party from Somerville Hall 


turned in, 

** The place is quite lerge epovgh te hold us 
both,” Meta, soothingly. ‘* We need not see 
anything of them,-unless we like.” : 

“Tt apolle the whole thing—just our luck,” 








frowning hard. ‘If there’s one thing I hate 
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more than another, it is being stared at by a lot 
of idiotic tourists.” 

**Bat why are they likely to be more: idfotic 
than we are?” Inquired Nella, for the sake of 
aggravation. 

‘If you don’t know, you can fiod out, No 
doubt they will be charmed to have you.” 

“Tam not fn the habit of forcing myself on 
strangere.” “ 

. don ph ! we were all strangers to you a month 
agr” “ 

“You were. But I came by fovitation,” 
; ine invitation of some-—I was nob con- 


f “Naturally, as you don’t form part of the 
household.” 


~ “I don’t know so much about that. Meta, | 


don't I form part and parcel of Somerville }” 

“ Certainly, and I hope you always may,” tura- 
ing to him with shining eyes. 

‘ **T have your good word, little woman, any- 
ow.” 
*© Yes! and you always will.” 

“ Under any circumstances }” bending forward 
80 a3 to look Into her face. 

** Be the circumstances what they may,” with 
touchiog earnestness, 

** There’s a friend for you!” and he turned to 
Wella.. “Such,a one as can only be found once 
in a lifetime.” 

“ More than a frlend—p, cousin.” 

“What has that. gob to do with {t?” im- 
patiently. 

“Only the cousinship evidently led to the 
friendship.” 

* And ff. Ib did, is It less true because of 1b?” 

** Not lesa true, perbaps, bui less unexpected, 
I have taken this road because it leads to the 
Castle; Ivmay be pleased, but I shan’t be aur- 
prised if I get there.” 

‘You will be surprised when you get there. 
Did you see whose carriage that was which passed 
us just now!” 

"No! I don’t know anyons about here.” 

“Ob! I thought you must have heard of the 
Arkwrighte.” 

“Arkwrights? No. How should I?” 

“You might through a mutual friend. Meta, 
1 am awfully hungry. I hope the pouy-cart hasn’t 
lost {ts way with the provisions,’ 

‘No! there itis, I knew Jemmy would never 
fail us.” 

“Tam glad to find he hasn't, Before we do 
anything else, leb us diemount and feed.” 

The luncheon basket was prodaced and its con- 
tents spread out cn a snowy cloth under the 
drooping branches of a weeping willow. 

The tree stood on the side of a slope to the 
right of the rufned castle, whose battlements 
crowned with ivy formed the foreground to a 
lovely picture. 

Nella had never veeu anything like it in her 
life, and sat with parted Ips gazing on the rich 
uudulating woodlands, the glistening waters of 
the rushing river, the old grey-turreted building, 
where men had lived and enjoyed the fulness of 
life in the bygone centuries, and the crambling 
wall which had once fenced their pride from the 
eye of the world, 

The men, the women, and the children, were 
dead and forgotten, but the place where they had 


dwelt lived after them in undying beauty, telling, | 


though with silent lips, of the splendour and the 
glory of the past. 

“Another glazes of champagne, Mies May- 
nard ¢" 

Godfrey’s unmelodious voice roused her from 
® pleasant reverie, and ehe anewered hastily,-—— 

“No more, thank you.” 

He stooped and quietly filled up her glass as 
if he hadn't heard, 

"T said I did not want ft.” 


“Bat you will when you hear my toast, 
Long life and happiness to Cyril Vere and his 
lovely bride. Drink it, or I shall think you are 
jealous.” 

** Jealous!” 

"Take care. How your hand shakes! Is ib 
emotion?” 

“ After riding for the first time In my life {6 
is rather nataral,’’ 





“True! Ihsd forgotten. You must honour 
this toast, Meta, 28 well 5s Mies Maynard,” 

“Bat who t¢ Mr, Vera?” 

“ Don’t you remember him, a yeilow-hafred 
Adonis, who ‘is about ‘to fill his empty pockets 
out of the handy morey-bsge of an helrése.” 

‘HS is*not the man to sell himeelf,” ssid 
Nella, bravely, though her cheeks were’ white, 
*3f he fs going to marry her, he must be find 
of her,” 

"Ah! you are behind the ecenes!” leaning 
forward with an air of interest. “From your 
own experience, judging by what be did and said, 
and looked “during that last week you spent 
together, when, no doubt, he opened his heart to 
you, his dear “little cousin, By’ Jove! she’s 
going to faint!” breaking cff in pretended alarm, 
’ "Tam only tired—this will revive me,” and 
she drank off her’ champagne, {udependently of 
the toast, 

“ Gome for a little strol!, that wiil stretch your 
legs, and do you more than abything. Meta, 
I'll come back*and fetch you,” he called out, just 
as she was about to follow, 

Wondering what could be his motive for wish- 
ing to be alone with her, Nella walked by his elde 
fn eflence. The path was very steep, and every 
now and then he stretched ont his hand to help 
her, as if really sorry for her fatigue. She did 
not touch his hand, but she was surprised that he 
remembered to offer it, as he was usually averse 
to payfng her the sniallest Attention, 

The voices of the so-called “idiotic tourlste” 
could be heard through the wood, but they 
managed to avold them by keeping to the left, 

With a sigh Nella leant ap against a tree, feel- 
Ing as ff alf her strength had departed. Godfrey 
left her where she was standing, and climabed out 
of sight. Presently he came back. 

"You must come,” he said, eagerly, * the view 
is eplendid !" 

She shook her head, 

“T am too tired |” 

"Tb is only a few steps farther on |" in a rapid 
whisper. * You will regret ft all your life if you 
don’t come !” 

* Why—why do you talk so low?” 

“Because there are ptople about, aed I don’t 
want to bring them down upon ue! Make no 
nolae, but come!” ; 

There was something so urgent in his manner 
that she yielded, and, motioning to him to go on 
first, she picked ap the ekiré of her habit and 
followed as best she could, 

He pulled aside the branches, and putting his 
finger to his lips, motioned to her to come for- 
ward 


With a curious feeling of expectation, she put 
her head caréfully through the opening in the 
briars, and started back. 

There, close in front of her, but on a lower 
ledge which overhung the valley, was Cyril Vere, 
looking down with admiration and pity on the 
beautiful face of a fashionably-dressed woman, 
which was upturned to his In frankest confidence, 

“TI ows you everything!’ she murmured, 
softly, 

He stooped his head with a graceful courtesy 
pecallariy hie own, and raising her hand to his 
lips tald, with a smile, — 

“Tam more than pald!” 





CHAPTER VY. 

Sick at heart, Nella stumbled back amongst the 
thorns, Tearing her shirt on the briars, she 
hurried down the path with an uncertain, 
blunderiug galt, asif she were blindfold, Godfrey 
following her with an evil smile upon his lips, 

“Why did you not speak to him? I thought 
he was a friend of yours! ” 

© Because,” che said, trying to battle with her 
bitter pain,—‘* because he was so well occupied |" 

‘‘He'a « lucky fellow! Wish I had had his 
chance |” 

“Oh, dear | Miss Somerville, let us go home,” 
sald Nelia, piteously, when they reached the 
place where they bad lefo her. ‘I am so tired 
that I can scarcely stand.” 

" Miss Maynard has seen a tableau vivant in the 
wood, and it has been too much for her,” 






“ She looke as if she had seen a ghost? What 
have you dene to her?” 

“Pt. Nothing! Come for a stroll, Meta. If 
we find Mics Mayuard’s friend we will tell him 
she fs walving for him.” 

' “Tel! him what like 1” she sald, coldly, 
"J should ke to have an opportunity of con. 
gratulating ‘him |” 

Bat when their backs were turned she etole 
Into the deepest recesses of the wood, and al! 
necessity for concealment having vanished with 
their inquisitive eyes, flung herself down on the 
mosey grotind, and'‘criéd aloud fn her agony. 

To see him standiog but a few yards from her, 
fu all the pride of ‘his ‘manity beauty and vigou: 
—to'see that the glances of his kindly blue eye, 
the klsses of his sudacious itps, the wishes and 
the tenderness of “his honett heart, ‘were all for 
another ! ‘ 

To think ‘that she should stand by unnoticed 
whilet. Cyril. Vere, her playfellow, friend, and 
ome evoted all his attention to someone 
elee 

She had not prized them half enough when 
they were her own, undisputed property, but 
pow that they were claimed by another, she felt 
that the world was scarcely big enough to contain 
her vain regret. 

‘* Heaven help me!" she sighed, patting her 
enovg before, and now Lam utterly friendless. 
He might have told me something of It, and not 
kept me in the dark. We were always such 
friends—-never meahing anything by our stupid 
quarrele—never pesipsca anything but to make 
it up as soon as we could, And now—now—he 
won't care if I am cross or not; he won’t look 
for me when he strolls out to havea smoke In 
the garden. He won't think cof me when he 
pulle ont his cigar-case, because she [3 aure to 
give him a much better one, He won’t—he 
won't do anything that he weed to do In the dear 
old times.” 

Tears trickled down her cheeks, as she laid 
her head on a cushion of moss, Tired out by 
her lopg ride, and overcome by the emotion shs 
had suffered since, she fell asleep, and forgo» 
her sorrows in dreams of utterly unattainable 


joy. ‘ 

Godfrey Somerville.coamed about the ruins, 
trying to content himeelf with the almple ador:- 
tion of his cousin ; but although he told himse!! 
that be bated her, his thoughts roamed pei 
petually to the girl whose heart had been iike au 
open book to him that summer's afternoon. He 
wondered. if. she would throw down her tiny 
little mask when his back was turned, and cry 
her eyes out when there was no one there to 


Bee, 

Meta found him silent and preoccupied, bat It 
was happiness enough for her to walk by his 
side, to listen to his stray remarks, or even to 
watch his yawns, 

In her — heart Godfrey was-the relguing 
80 9 , like the Royalista of old, she 
thought the king could do no wrong, She 
claimed nothing from bim in retarn, and 
found an all-sufficing reward in: his somewhat 
patronising affection. 

Whilst they were wandering about from one 
delightfal view to. another Nella slept on, uv- 
conscious of everything, with a smile on her 
pretty Nps, two dewdrops on her lashes—-uncon- 
sclous even when Cyril Vere came striding 
throvgh the undergrowth, looking to right and 
left with glances, till he stopped short with 
a suppressed exclamation of delight, and a gleam 
of joy in his eyee. There at his feet she lay, 
looking as innocent in her pure, unsullied beauty 
as if she had dropped down like a snowflake from 
the clouds, 

A great wave of tenderness swept over his 
heart, involuntarily he stretched out his arms. 

“Mr, Vere! Mr. Vere!” came ia Imperative 
accents from the level lawn where the carrisges 
were drawn up at the edge of the wood, followed 
by a deep ae uum — ee fellow, are 
you going to us ye” 

He hesitated, A look of infinite longing came 
into his th 
*Self-denial is the pauper's duty 1/’ he mar- 





rofiisd hair back from her face. ‘'I was lonely - 
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mared, bitterly, as he bent down and ‘took a 
faded rosebud from the front of her dress. 

Her bosom heaved with a deep sigh ; her lips 
parted, 

“My darling!” be said, softly; *‘ would to 
Heaven you ware alu? iid to trust his 
gelf-control any rp he his head to 
avoid a branch, and hurried again to those 
who were walting for him. 

The svete srsct Maabing eoeeat the 

aight e disappearing amongst 
pate bo} started to her feet. 

*eOgril | _, wold sho cried, breathlessly ; but 
he did nob f 






her. “ My name is Godfrey, y 
; bave forgotten { ” 4 " “ ’ 

“Mr, Vere was here just now, aud there was 
something I wanted to tell him.” =~ 

“Ahi Lsaw him, but thought him too. well 
ccoupied to interrupt.” . 

"Ohl it you saw him, in common,gbarity you 
might have woke me, I would have any- 
thing on earth to have been awake for five 
minutes |” 

“Even a pair of gloves, which I took for 
granted he would win,” ' 

Mr, Vere is a gentieman!” throwing back 

_ her small head and flushing crimson, 

‘ Certalaly ; if he had been a lady the sport 
would have been small. There would be no 
temptation, and therefore no risk.” 

. In any case, there could be no risk with 

him.’ 

"Perhaps not for you, now that Miss Ark- 
wright has come to the fore, And yet I thought 
zou had 9 rosebud when I last saw you,” 

She looked down in surprise to find it had 
gone. 

‘*T suppose I dropped ft.”’ 

"T suppose he stole it; the risk was greater 
than I thought,” looking at her with s aldelong, 
penetrating glance from under his heavy lashes, 

A blush rose slowly over the whiteness of her 
neck tochesk and brow, It he stole it he cared 
to have {t, and she was not quite forgotten after 
all. A delicious smile hovered about her mouth, 
and a scrap of comfort crept Into her heart, 

The sight of that emile angered Somerville 
strangely, 

Drawing s flower out of his coat he held. tt 


ap, 

“This dropped from Miss Arkwright’s hand 
a Vere helped her into the carriage. Is it at all 
like your rose ?” 

Nella looked at it with dilated eyes. 

“Tt is my ross—I know it by the shade on 
the leaf 1” 

"You ht to be flattered that he should 
think {t good enough for Miss Arkwright,” 

** Of course I am,” in bitter scorn, 

"Bat lt was cool of him to take it from you. 
{f I had stolen it I should have kept It, When- 
ever you do give me a flower,” watching with 
cool enjoyment the disappointed qui of 
her lips, “TY won't paes it on—that I promise 
you,” 

“Make your mind easy—you won't have the 
chance,” 

_ 16 will be time to refuse ft when I ask for it. 
Don’t you think you can walt till then ?” 

“* T should think Miss Somerville was tired of 
waiting for us. Let us go.” 

“Am I not the beat judge of that! 1 have 

, and then I know 


only to consult my own w 
hers,” 

“It la shameful of you to trifle with her as 
you do!” 

“My good girl, you don’t know what are 
alee Spex 3 lS not ‘ trifle’ with her 
she would collapse There she Is,” put- 
ting aside a branch for Nella to pase. “ Her 
eee on eee for you, see if I’m 

He was right; butshe would nob own it as 


be hurried ———-. 
“Kota reeelvel thea with ® pled wala 






assuring her that they were juet fa nice time to 
get home by the half-past seven o'clock dinner. 
Nella stood beside her horse, looking up at 
him helplessly, 
Godfrey helped Meta on to hera—taking care 
to be as long about the oparation as posslble— 
and then came forward slowly as if he did not 
relish the office when it had to be performed for 
her companion. 
Instantly resolving that ehe would have 
nothing to do with him, Nella asked Peter ina 
low voice to bring Limerick up to some old stone 
ateps at the entrance to the stable. 

Hulloa! where are you off to!” Godfrey 
exclaimed, in su priee. 
“ Nella voucheafed him no anawer, bat presently 
Krenn in trlamph, having scrambled into the 


“Finding that bis services were not needed, he 
Doar i ip & her hablt, and told her that 


6 td front with him he would 
marco came to her, ~ 

myou; I dépéended on Peter before, ac 
I will do iu,” Oi 
**Then if you come to gricf don’t blame me,” 
as he pub his foot into the atirrup and threw his 
leg acroge Pearl’s back, 

“Let go her head, you [dict !” to Jommy, 
the stable-boy, with a muttered oath. 

““T will not blame you for geod fortune or 
bad. I should be sorry to think that either 
depended on you.” 

“And yet it may—unlikelier things have 
happened before now.” 

*T don’t understand you.”’ 

" And It is mot for me to explain.” 

As they emerged on to o pleasant stretch of 
grass-land he suggested to Meta that the horses 
would be all the better for a good gallop. 

“It would be very delightful,” she sald, 
eagerly ; “but not quite safe,” she added, re- 
gretfully, “ for Miss Maynard,” 

** She has chosen her companion ; let her have 
bim all to herself. They can follow us at their 
own Z 

Having explained their intentions to those 
tehind, they set off at a rapid canter, which soon 
improved into a gallop, Nella had the greatest 
difficulty, even with Peter’sa assistance, in pre- 
venting Limerick from following their example ; 
but when be had settled down into a steady trot, 
she enjoyed the quiet ride home through the 
lengthening shadows. 

The peacefulness of the summer’s evening 
seemed to still the throbbing of her heart, and 
at a eafe distance from the continual annoyance 
of Godfrey Somerville’s presence she had time to 
collect her thoughts and brace her nerves for 
whatever might happen next, 

If Cyril were really going to be married she 
would be sure to hear the news fn ber aunt's 
nex letter. If the girl were an helress there 
would probably be no cause for delay, as the in- 
superable barrier of poverty would be swepb 
away. 

All that was left to her was to hope and pray 
that this atranger, with the beantifal, sorrow- 
struck face, might bring the blessing of a lasting 
happiness to his home-—that she might look after 
his comfort, guard his honour, uphold his 
authority, and be to him all that a model wife 
should be. And then her eye fell upon the 
watch-chain dangling from one of the button- 
holes of her habit, and she knew that, try as she 
might, she could never pray that any woman 
should be the same to him as she been all 
these years—and might be still if—if she had 
not been the greatest fool. that the world ever 


When she went to bed that night she put his 
watch chain under her pillow, and felt that, so 
— she poseessed these precious golden links, 

two lives were bound together by the 
sweet irrefragable tie that outlaste legal bonds 
and ties of blood—the sweet and tender assccia- 
tion of the past. 





CHAPTER VI, 
THE next week, when Eleanor Maynard came 
down one morning to breakfast she saw a letter 





table, She caught it ap eagerly, longing to 
know the worst. Her colour came and went as 
she broke it open, and her cheeks were quite 
pale with anxiety before she got to the end of it ; 
but there was nothing in It of any particular in- 
terest—nothing on a higher level than dreary 
details of the poor parishioners, With a elgh, at 
once of relief and disappointment, -ehe put it 
down, and addressed herself to her breakfast, Ae 
she raised the cup of coffee to her lips she noticed 
for the firet time that there was a vacant chair 
opposite to her, 

“Mr, Somerville not down yet? I thonght I 

was the latest of all.” 

And ao you are,” said Miss Somerville, with 

& smile, ' Godfrey breakfasted long ago, and weat 

up to town by the 9.15 train.” 

** Dear me, isn’t it very sudden? It was only 

last night that he proposed that we should go out 

for another ride !’ 

" And he hadn’t forgotten [t this morning, He 

won't be able to start with us, but Peter fs to' 
lead his horse, and we are to meet him ab Alver- 

ley. If by any chance he should miss the 3 40, 

he would come by the other line, and we should 

have to ride cn to Copplestone, which would be 

double the distance, and make us very late!” 

“Then we must pin our hoped on, his 
punctuality.” 

“A poor look-out, for Godfrey was never 
punctual in his life,” said Sic Edward, with o 
sigh. 

“Now, papa, don’t be so unjast! He only 
miesed the train once the whole month that he 
stayed with us in the winter!” 

“Because I wae always ‘at’ him to be off. 
But I mustn't prejudice Miss Maynard agalnat 
him,’ 


“ Pray don’t, because she doosn’d like him too 
much as It fs 1” 

**Nob too much? We don’t want thatl” 
with a grave smile ; “ but just enough, 1 hope!” 

“As much as Mr, Somerville likes me!” said 
Nella, promptly. 

“Then that must be quite snfiicient! Don’t 
let Limerick go far to-day, for I took him a good 
distance rmoyself yesterday; and I fancied he 
wasn’t the thing.” So saying he rage from the 
table, with the newspaper fn his hand. ‘‘I can- 
not think what I have done with the list of horses 
that Tattersall sent me yesterday ! °’ 

Meta jongee up to help her father to look for 
them ; and Lady Somerville asked Nella to come 
into the boudoir, and see if a favourite Inkstand 
could be mended. 

Panctually at three o'clock the horsea wers 
brovght round, and the girls mounted igno- 
mintously from a chair. 

There war no sunshine, but the heat was 
stifling ; and Nella declared that she chould like 
to take a fan with her ae the Empress of Austria 
did, 


*' You would drop it, for a certalnty, directly 
Limerick went out of a walk.” 

“J suppose I should; bub ib would be very 
nice to gat a breath of air from anything.” 

“The clouds seem absolutely stationary ; bub 
I have often seen them as black as this, and yet 
we've had no atorm!” and Meta looked up at 
the heavens, with a critical eye, sithough she 
intended to meet Godfrey Somerville, whatever 
the hour or the weatver. 

They reached Alverley fa very good time, but 
when the train came up, and disgorged ite small 
complement of passer gers, Somervile was not 
amongst them, 

“How very tiresome!” exclaimed Meta, her 
face showing her disappointment, as plainly as if 
it had been written there in large letters. 
" After what papa said about Limerick I daren’t 
take him onto Copplestone; but it will be a horrid 
bore to turn back and send Peter on without 
us!” 


“You shan’t do that, I'll go home by my- 
self 1” 

‘Bat won't you be afraid! Supposing 
Limerick began to kick !” 

“But he never does, so why should he begin 


to-day! I shall go along very quietly, attempt- 
ing nothing beyond .a trot. And if I should 





in Aunt Mary's neat handwriting lying on the 


come to grief, you needn't send Peter to pick up 
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“MY DARLING!" SAID CYRIL VERA TO HIMSELF, SOFTLY, WOULD TO HEAVEN YOU WERE MINS!” 


the pleces. There would be nobody to care if 
the right pattern were kept.” 

“Nonsense! As if I shouldn’t! I don’t think 
I ought to let you go”—duty and inclination 
palling different ways, 

“You don’t let me, but I insist upon having 
my own way. Ta-ta! Mr. Somerville will be 
delighted to have you to himeelf.” With a little 
nod she rode slowly down the road, and presently 
disappeared round the ccraer. 

Inwardly she was extremely nervous, and 
every time that Limerick shook his head to dis- 
turb a fly ehe thought he was going to run away ; 
but after some time, as he seemed to be as much 
oppressed by the heaviness of the atmosphere as 
she wae herself, her fears decreased, and her 
thoughts became less intently riveted on the 
management of her horee, 

How she wished that Cyril could see her, 
riding all alone on one of Sir Edward’s thorough- 
breds, az if she had been the most perfect horse- 
woman in the world! If she reached home In 
safety she would never be afraid sgain ; the next 
winter, if Meta would only consent to accom- 
pany her, perhaps she would be able to follow the 
hounds. 

She waa so engrossed with her daring projects 
that ebe failed to notice the approach of a traction- 
engine till It was almost close upon her, The 
huge, ungainly monater came slowly towards her, 
rumbling, equeaking, and puffing forth volumes 
of steam. Limerick stopped dead short, shaking 
all over like a frightened child. Terrified out of 
her wits, Nella tugged at the reins, but without 
the emellest effect, Limerick lay back his ears, 
and put down his head, as if preparing for a 
piunge. 

Nella, in her terror, never saw that they had 
stopped the engine, and that ome of the men was 
advancing towards her with the benevolent fn- 
tention of leading the horse past it; she heard a 
loud puff, as che steam was let off, and thought 
that the whole ponderous machine, like a 
car of Juggernaut, was coming upon her to oul 
her to atozas, 


In desperation she hit the horse smartly with 
_her whip, thinking that anything was better than 
sitting quietly there to be smashed. In an in- 
stant Limerick threw up bis head, caught the bit 
between his teeth, and bolted. Down a road, at 
right angles to the one in which they had left 
the machine, he went at a mad gallop, whilst 
Nella, with a face white as death, clung on to the 
pommel with her knee, trying to remember the 
old groom's inatractions even in the midst of her 


The labourere looked after the runaway in 
some perturbation, shook their heads, and went 
back again to the engine, remembering that they 
were due at Mr. Wilson's farm by half-past five, 
and knowing that they could do “ no mortal 
to the poor gurl by epeerin’ arter her when ashe 
“aaa ving hi tacks and hedges, past litt! 

On, past ys aD gee, past little 
dogs, which yelped and barked as if they enjoyed 
the sport, past an old church and silent church- 

ard, past gardens where the roses were banging 
io crimson clusters, past empty cottages, whose 
inmates seamed to be fast asleep—on, with the 
fear of death always staring in her face—on, with 
the love of life growing deeper and more strong 
with every moment that brought her nearer to 
ite exid | 

To increase the horror of her position the 
storm, which had been threatening all day, broke 
overhead In an awe-atrikipg growl, and, just as 
Limerick was beginning to recover the shock to 
his nerves, a flash of lightning darted across the 
road with a blinding glare. Sbying violently, in 
a way that nearly unseated his rider, he leapt 
forward with increased velccity. 

* 5 ee have aged oe aaj ot me 

1, feeling it impossible old on any longer, 
peter and courage were failing fast, only the 
spurious energy of despair lent any power to her 
stiffened muscles, Her hat had fallen off, and, 
being attached by a cord to one of the buttons 
bet ‘bods, bobbed about in such a way as 
perturb her horse still further; her 





etreaming down her back—every hairpin 





been lost in her wild career-—and her 
were white with fear. Still ehe clung to her 
saddle with all the determination of her will, 
knowing nothing of the course they were pur- 
suing, or of the country they had reached, only 
praying that at the end she might not be dragged 
along in a crippled state, but die—simply die—if 
die she must ! 

Darker, and still darker grew the sky, the 
lightning flashed through the dense foliage of 
ever-green oaks, which met in # sombre arch 
over Without knowing it she had entered 
the private grounds of a gentleman's place. She 
was almost past consclousness of outward objects, 
when a loud exclamation sounded above the roar 
of the thunder. 

Some one darted forward and caught her bridle- 

rein—someone called her by her cs aig poe 
of the test tise. The revulsion of feel- 
ian wee tee great--in danger she bad behaved 
with presence of mind—Iin safety she gave way. 
Her eyes closed, she reeled In saddle, and 
ali down into the outstretched arms of God- 
frey Somerville, ; 
As her face touched his, and her bright hair 
fell in a shower of gold over his shoulder, his lips 
quivered. An expression of dismay and per- 
plexity swept across his features, as he muttered 
beneath his breath, — 

“What on earth brought her here?” 


(To be continued. ) 


very lips 








A LARGE number of coins have recently. been 
found on Hunmanby Sands, Yorksbire, to 
a place known as the Gap. This was a favourite 
spot for landing or embarking in 
wished to enter or leave Eo 
Nearly all the coins so discovered are of a period 
when the country was disturbed, being of the 
reigns of Edward II., Elizabeth, James 1, Charles 
L, and William IIL 
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MURIRBL FOUND THE ARTIBT IN HIS SMALL ROOM, WORKING AT A PICTURE ON AN BASEL, 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


—"!0I— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Ligs one who has received a sudden blow, 
which as yet he only feels in a dazed sort of 
numbness, Phillip stood perfectly still, repeating 
to himself Mr, Darley’s last words, as If by their 
iteration he fancied he should comprehend what 
they meant, 

Not Mrs. Maxwell’s nephew !|—nameless |— 
peunilese! Could this be possible, or was it a lie 
colned by the solicitor in order to Insult and 
bu aillate him % 

He knew very little of Mr. Darley. Mrs. Max- 
well had spoken of bim bunt rarely, for between 
her own and her brother’s character there was no 
sympathy whatever, and even the bond of kinship 
had been Insufficient to overcome the repugnance 
she entertained towards him, consequently no 
communication had been kept up for many years, 
and it had never occurred to Phillip to epeculate 
what action Mr. Darley would take in case of his 
sister’s death, 

Now that the fact confronted him in such an 
tnlooked-for guise it took him completely at.a 
disadvantage, and he felt like a man groping about 
in utter darkness, 

Presently he felt a touch on his arm, and, look- 
ing up, saw Fietcher at his side. 

“Don’t take any notice of what that man says, 
Master Palllip—he’s as hard and ciuel as the 
grave!” she exclaimed, with a vindictive 
io the direction In which he had disappeared. 
* Come Into my reom and rest yourself—he can’t 
disturb you there,” 

Almost unconsclously the young man allowed 
her to lead him tos small apartment in the rear 
of the house, where she drew forward an arm- 
chalr, and then proceeded to pour ont a cup of 
ves from 8 pot put down in the fender to keep 

arm, 

“Drink it, Master Phillip—it’ll do you good, 
and you must want Itafter that long journey, for 








V'll warrant you've had neither bit nor sup since 
you started,” 

This was trae, and much as Phillip had often 
affected to despise the “ old woman's beverage,” 
he drank it now, and felt refreshed, and better 
able to face his difiiculties after it. 

” pcan hype Fietcher,” he said, “fe there 
any c of getting to see wy poor aunt?” 

The old woman shook her a 

* Ya afraid not, for Mr. Darley has the key of 
the room, and, more than that, bas put his seal 
on the lock of the door.” 

“Why didn’t you send for me before, eo that 
I might have seen her alive?” exclaimed the 
young hfully. 

‘It wasn’t my fault, Mr. Phillip, indeed it 
wasn't | I'll tell you all about It, and then you'll 
ace I’m not to blame, As you know, my poor 
mistress has not been quite well for some time, 
but we none of us dreamt there was anything 
serious the matter, neither did she herself. Ca 
Sunday— the night beforelas;—she bad the doctor 
in, and afterwards asked me to write for you to 
come home, but told me not to say anything in 
the letter that might alarm you concerniog her 
state of health. I wrote, and wanted to telegraph, 
but she wouldn't let me—she sald there was no 
immediate hurry, only she should feel more satis- 
fied if you were with her. But for all that, the 
doctor must have known there was danger, for 
as iil-lock would have it, he met Mr. Darley the 
next morning in the city, and told him, and be- 
fore noon Mr. Darley was here, fnsisting on seeing 
his sister. 

“My mistress was much agitated,” went on 
Fletcher, after a little pause devoted to the task 
of wiping her eyes ; “bub it seems her brother 
and she 
to patch up the old quarrel, 
was with her all the afoernoon. 

but did not stay long, 

he let her ; and about four 

o'clock I was called in to my mistreas’s room and 

and ill—so bad, in fact, 
that I knew she had not long to live.” 





6 Telegraph for Phillip now,” she whispered. 
“T want to—I must see him before I die,” 

“And sol lost no time in sending off & 
message——'” 

“Which 1 did not geb till jost before I 
started !” groaned Phillip) “You see, the 
nearest office is several miles away from where I 
was staying, and they had to sends messenger 
on foot with the despatch.” 

'' Then the doctor came,” continued Fietcher, 
"and — a long time, and after he wend 
away Mr. Darley send me out of the room, and 
sald he wanted to talk privately to his alster ; bub 
befors long she rang her bell and told me to go off 
for the lawyer, and tell him to bring her will with 
him, and I was to lose no time. Unfortunately, 
the lawyer was oui, and when I came back I 
found Mre. Maxwe)! unconscious, I gave her 
brandy, and tried alll could to revive her; and 
once I fancied I heard her mention your name ; 
but although she Mogered on through the night, 
she never quite recovered her senses, and early 
this morning she died.” 

There was ellence for a few minutes, Phillip 
bitterly regretting he bad not been a few hours 
earlier, so thathe might have sald good-bye to his 
best friend ere she set ont on that long journey 
from whence there is no return, 

* Directly she died,” said the servant, pre- 
sently, “‘ Mr. Darley took possession, and at once 
sealed up all the rooms-—except yours and his 
alster’s private study, where he site himself.” 

“You witnessed his greeting to met” said 
Paililp, abruptly. ‘“ You heard all he sald; can 
you tell me what he meant?” 

The old woman paused, and did not reply. 

“Don’t hesitate to tell me, whatever it may 
be!” exclaimed Greville, with impatient earnsst- 
nest; “recollect, I know nothing whatever of 
the facts he has stated, and there is no one but 
you to help me to a solution of the mystery.” 

Well, then, Mr. Phillip, I'l] give you all the 
particulars | know ; but you must prepare your- 
self for surprise, and not an agreeable one 
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either. What Mr. Darley ssid Is quite true— 
you are no relation of his or Mrs, Maxwell!” 

"Then who am J ? ” his pallid face growing yet 
svhiter at this confirmation of hia fears. 

“That I can’t tell you; but this Is how fb 
came about that Mre. Maxwell adopted you. 
Some elghtesn ago, that fs directly after 
she lost her ttle boy, she was not well, and took 
apartments In. a little village in Wales, called 
Liantressan, 

“It ware quiet, out-of-the-way place, 
up amongst the bills and with only the cottagers 
and farmers by waywof neighbours, so Mrs. Max- 
well was glad to make the acquaintance of 
8 lady who ‘ved, {n.™ little ville near, and wenb 
by. the name .of@reville—though I've often 
fancied {t wasn’t herright one, 

‘*She was a verpipretty woman, bat so quiet 
and reserved that ms rather hard te.get on 
with her; end, indgad, she seemed to shun ‘ac- 
qusintances, and itjwas with great difieulty my 
maletress got intimate-even then no confidences 
passed between them. She sald her husband was 
away on the continent, but she did not 
him often, and was as closeas close could bs over 
her own affairs, You were five years old at that 
time, and often used to come to our house—for 
Mra, Maxwell had taken a great fancy to you, 
and liked to have you near a perhaps because 
you were about the same age as her own boy 
would have been had he lived. 

** Well, one day she and I went to call on Mrs, 
Greville, and when we got to the cottage we 
found her lying senseless on the floor of her little 
eltting-room, with a newepaper clatched In her 
hand, and you crying by her side, We were very 
much alarmed, especially when you, In your baby 
prattle, told ue how your mother had caught you 
in her arms, crying out,—' Your father’s dead, 
Phillip ! dead—dead 1’ 

" Finding all our efforts at reviving her useless, 
we sent for a doctor, and when he came he de- 
clared life to be extinct. It seemed he had 
known for along thne she had been suffering 
from heart disease, and he said she must have had 
some sudden shock that had brought abagy the 
end,” 

She shopped and looked ab Phillip, who, with 
his face hidden by his hand, waa recalling the 
evants she mentioned, aided by her description. 
Memory brought the scene before him ae vividly as 
if it had taken place only yesterday, and he could 
see ig with startling distinctness, although for 
so many years all recollection of it had been 
obliterated. 

‘*Goon!” he said, hoarsely, 

‘Your mother had no friends in the village, 
as L said before, so Mra, Maxwell took upon her- 
eelf the task of seeing to her funeral, and 
arranging everything. Asa matter of fact there 
was little to arrange, for there were no bills 
owing, and we found abont fifty pounds In the 
house In ready-monesy. Mrs, Maxwell thought 
herself justified in looking through ell the papers 
ehe could find, but discovered no clue to your 
ralatives, or to the Identity of your father—no- 
thing, indeed, except a bondle of letters carefully 
tied up, addressed to your mother and elgued 
‘Phillip’ My mistress read them, but they did 
not help her at all. However, she kept them, 
and then she resolved to adopt you, and so when 
we went away from Wales we took you with us, 
and you were taught to call ber ‘aunt,’ all her 
frienda supposing you to be her late husband's 
nephew. It was throngh this, principally, that 
she fell out with her own brother, for he was 
extremely angry at what he termed her ‘foolish- 
neat,’ and they had a serfous quarrel, which 
ended in Mrs, Maxwell declaring she never 
wished to see him again, and she never did till 
yesterday.” 

**Then,” muttered Phillip, in a tone of deepest 
despondency, “all he sald fs true, and I have no 
right {n this house. I am penniless, and an 
impostor.” e 

"Don’t say that, Master Phillip; and as for 
being penniless, I don’t think you need be at all 
afraid, for Mrs, Maxwell never made any secret 
of her Intention to leave you all she had, and 
last Saturday a lawyer was closeted with her all 
= oat ee her will to the best of my 

e -. 





For some time after Fletcher left off speaking 
Phillip remained immersed in gloomy meditation, 
his mind busy with the revelation just made to 
him. One thing presented itself clearly before 
him—the ity for instituting a search, and 
trying to discover who and what he was, who 
were his parente—for that they stood alone in 
the world he didnot and would not believe. 

A mys Tale’ to have surrounded Mra. 
Greville in ‘Httle Welsh home, and to clear 


that ery must now be his great endeavour. 
The. " towards it wculd be to obtain 
possession “packet of lettera, for without 


these he fielp himeelf practically powerless, and 
ting. ompigdmpulze of the moment he rose and 
Lhe — of the room Mr, Darley bad 

OB Of. 

An?) answered the lawyer's voice, and 
fehe invitation and entered, 

Sts you, isit? I can’t spare you many 
minutes, my time is precious,” was hia gracious 
salutation, 

“T shall not treapass on it long, ,I simply 
want to tell you that I have learned from 
Fletcher the particulars of my, adoption by 
Mrs. Maxwell for the first tig,” responded 
Phillip, calmly, and determined to take no 
notice of the manver of his 
seems Mrs, Maxwell had in her on some 
letters belonging to my mother, and it was 
for the ptrpose of asking you for these that I 
came.” 

T have not looked through my sister's papers 
as yet—-when I do I will keep the letters for 
you.” 

Phillip bowed, and was about retiring, when 
Mr. Darley called him back. 

‘*Stey a minute ; as long as you are here we 
may 9s well come to some understanding, and 
let your poaltion be clearly defined. My sister 
died without a will, consequently I, who am her 
next-of-kin, claim everything. You cannot 


expect me to do anything for you———” 
"T nelther expect or wish 1,” Interrupted the 
es " but I thought-—I under- 


young man, 
stood—Mrs, Maxweli’s solicitor drew up her 
will last week.” 

“Drew {> up, yes,” responded Mr. Darley, 
with a grim smile, and balancing a ruler on his 
finger.as he spoke, “only, unfortunately for 
you—fortunstely for me—she never signed {b, 
therefore It fs so much waste paper, as her 
lawyer will tell you if you take the trouble to 
conenlt him, Under these circumstances you 
will see the neceselty of immediate action. You 
can stay here until after the funeral, but then 
you must leave, as I intend letting the house at 
once, You have had a Ualversity education ” 
—this, from the bitter way In which 1b was 
uttered, seemed to be a very sore point with 
the speaker, ‘ You are supposed to be able to 
paint pictures, so there is nothing hard in your 
being left to your own resources, and——” 

“Thank you, but that is a polut I have no 
wish to discuss with you,” put in Paillip, 
curtly. 

‘Aa you wiil—the matter cannot Interest 
me. However, I was about observing you are 
at liberty to take all the things my elster gave 
you inher lfetime—your watch and chain for 
example” — glancing at the handsome gold 
albert the young man wore, and which had been 
Mre. Maxwell’s last present—‘‘and whatever 
books belong to you, and the sooner are 
out of the house the better I shall be pleased.” 

"Very well,” Phillip said, simply. “Is there 
any other matter you wish to speak off” 

** No, that fs all.” 

* Then, I will wish you good morning!” 

And he went out, while Mr. Darley leaned 
back in his chair with knitted brows, dimly 
conscious that this moment to which he had 
looked forward for so long was hardly the 
triumph he had expected. Indeed, Paillip’s 
perfect calmness and good breeding had 
an armour that his opponent was power 
penetrate, 

Bat as soon as Phillip reached his own room 
oll the calmness vaulshed ; his eyes flashed, his 
chest heaved, and {t was some moments before 
he was able to master his agitation. Then he 
sat down fn front of his desk, and opened it 


to 





el Bg mye Ny ~~ A.  asaeeie and 
acqualn th all that appened 
the short time since they parted. — 

He looked his si boldly in the face, 
He had now no one to depend upon, and must 
therefore at once nm to carve out a fature 
for himself, Tbe inquiry he had purposed 
making with regard to his parentage would re. 
quire money, so before com it he must 
work fn order to obtain the necessary funds, 

Well, he could paint, only he knew pictures 
were rather to sell sometimes, and art 
could be on + “ 7 mistress 
indeed; alii), he | about twenty pounds fn 
hand, and with al go on with he wou!d not 
atarve yet. amhile, 

To attempt to approach Mr. Darrell as a 
suitor for his “cape gry p Phe 
recent the very t of a ‘ 
Fe would be sept ignominiowly away aiken 
doubt—he who had nothivg to offer besides his 
loves while to bind Haldés to a secret engage. 
ment swould bejdishonourable, and a wrong to 


the girl herself.» 


No, the only thing he cold do was to give her 
up, So he wrote along letter, explaining every. 
thing to her, and #uded by bidding her farewe!!— 
& farewell that ‘whispered, might not, after 
aie for ever sfor<dihe sucveeded tn his pro.. 
feasion, and she. sould only be true, the future 
might, perhaps, requite him for the bitterness of 
the present the.fmture was so far off, and 
the prevent so near and so bitter! 


— 


CHAPTER VY. 


Iw the luxurlously-furnished room of a house 
in South Kensington sat Mr, Darley, about s 
week after his sister's death. He had the Jinc: 
newspaper In his hand, a bottle of 58 port at 
his elbow, aud a general air aa onan ge ka 
being pervading his person. Those of his cliente 
who hed only seen him in his office would hardly 
have recoguized him, for Joaeph Darley at home 
and Joseph Darley {n business were two very 
different people ; and hisdaughter Muriel had no 
idea that hersuave, indulgentparent, who gratified 
her whimz, and submitted to her caprices, had 
acquired for himself the reputation of the hardest 
headed and closest fisted lawyer within a very 
extended radias.” 

People sald strange things of Mr, Darley— 
whether true cr not, Is a moot question. Ib 
was, however, a well-known fact that to his Jeg!si- 
mate practice of the law he added money-lend- 
fog, and many were the stories told of the rate of 
Interest he exacted, and the ruln he brought on 
those unfortunate victimes who were helpless 
enough to fall.into his. clutches, Of these, and 
sundry otber shady ae Maurlel Darley 
knew nothing ; In point of fact, she bad only just 
returned from a continental school, and to her, 
her father was {nvariably courteous and affection. 
ate ; so that, although she sometimes fancied she 
caught a glimpse of the cloven foot beneath the 
velvet robe, if was, as a rule, so carefully con- 
cealed that her suspicious never grew to certain- 
tles, 


She was slitting opposite to him on this part!- 
cular afternoon—a tall, slim girl with a colourie:s 
face and liquid grey eyes, shaded by magnificent 
lashes— a girl whose beauty f to etrike st 
first sight, but grew. upon you the more you saw 
it. Some people, decelved by her absence of 
colour, called her plain, though everyone agreed 
that she had a certain elmple, stately grace of ber 
own that individualized her, 

" Mariel,” sald her father, looking up suddenly 
from hia paper, “ Lord Urwicke left word at the 
cffice that he should call this evening.” 

A bright colour flamed into-the girl’s cheeks, 
and her eyes fell—signs that were not lost on the 
speaker. 


Per wish,” he continued, rather petulantly, 
** you would get over your shyness, and talk to 
him when heishere. Itseems ae if his appearance 
were the signal of your silence, for directly he 
comea in the room you are dumb, no matter. how 
eloquent you may have been a minute before. 

'* He takes more Interest in your conversstion 
than in mine, papa.” 
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* " Pahaw, Donsense | Do you suppose he comes 
to see an old man Hike me? Young as you are, 
you are surely woman enough to know. better 
shan that” ; 

“Hehas certainly never given me reagon to 

soppose his visite have any reference to me,” she 
rejoined, quietly. ‘‘ In fact, eo far as I can make 
ont, bis motives for coming atall consisb in his 
desire to talk over business matters that you 
have not time to attend to during the day.” 
%" You certainly Isck one of the leading at- 
tributes of your sex—vanity 1” said Darley, with 
an unessy laugh, ‘However, more unlikely 
things have happened than a viecount making 
jove to 8 lawyer's daughter, romantioas ib may 
sound ; anda coronet would look very well on 
that brown halr of yours.” 

The girl blushed deeply and turned away, evi- 
dently with no desire to continue the conversation. 
Her father glanced critically at her dresa, which 
was one of black silk. 

" Black doesn’t sult you,” he remarked, dis- 
contentedly, when his eurvey was over, “‘Itisa 
pity you had to go into mourning for your aunt 
jast now.” 

“Poor aunt!” murmured Morlel, fnvolan- 
ray **I wish I had eeen and known more of 
her 1” ; 

“Wieh nothing of the sort, She was an in- 
consistent, pig-headed creature; who had no re- 
epect for the claims of kindred!” cried Darley, 
avgrily. “If she had had her way she would 
have willed every penny she possessed to a 
r. ? 


8 , 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why, this. Only three days before her 
death she gave inatructions for a wlll to be 
ieaving that adopted nephew of hers, Phillip 
Greville, all she had. Lackily she died before 
signing {t, otherwise neither you nor I would 
have benefited one farthirg by her wealth.” 

*But,” sald Murlel, her eyes opentog very 
wide, “if she gave fnst:uctions for such a will 
to be made, {6 must have been her wish that Mr, 
Greville should be her heir !” 

" Assuredly, there can be no doubd of that,” 

“Then, you surely will not take advantage of 
& polot of law, euch aa her not having had time 
to sign the will ; surely you will act as if the 
sigvatare had been there?” 

“Surely I shall do nothing of the sorti Are 
you mad, to suggest euch a thing! Don’t you 
know she was a very wealthy woman, and her 
peed tae to mine, will make a rich heiress 

you?” 

“Tdon’t want her money. I should hate to 
be enriched by such dishonest means |” rising in 
her excltement, and speaking with vehement 
forcs. "I should always feel the money belonged 
to ae ore not to me!” 

rs s 8 aré a fool,” observed her 
father, teenétingtfy. 

She hesitated a moment, and then came and 
knelt at his side, earnest entreaty shining In her 
luminous yon 

“ Papa, paps, do give it him, for my sake 
—if not the whole, at least a part |” 

"Not one brass far i—he has had too 
much already. A splendid education, » luxurious 
life, unlimited pocket-money ! Why, he must 
consider himeelf one of the lucklest fellows under 
the sun to have fared so well. Besides, he has 
his profession of artist—” with a sneer, that 
seemed to say the “ of artist” was 
bighle” Darley was not inclined to estmate very 

bly. 

A bitter answer rose to Murlel’s Ips, but it 
was unspoken, for at that minute a servant 
ar the room, 

you please, sir, a the 
Soa of Noein has called "end what peg he 
ou—he sa; 


thought. He bowed to Muriel, and addressed 
Mr, Darley with cold civility. 

"TY called for the purpose of asking if you had 
found the letters I spoke of the other day. Iam 
anxious to refer to them,”’ he sald. 

“T have been very busy of late, and haven't 
looked through the documents left by my sister, 
as yet,” returned Darley, curiously irritated at 
the utter absence of hostility in the young man’s 
manners, 

** Tt is rather of importance that I should have 
them at once,” sald Paillip, hesitating. 

“Unfortunately, my time {s of too much 
value for me to institute.an {mmediate esearch,” 
sneered the lawyer, turning away. “ As I told 
you before, you shall have the leiters--sup- 
posing them to exlst—ns soon az I find them.” 

Greville gaw that it would be of no aval! to say 
more, so, with a bow that included father and 
daughter, he left the room ; but before he bad 
gone fara email! hand was laid gently on his sleeve, 
and Mariel Darley stood beside him. 

“Mr, Greville, I want to tell you it Is not my 
wish you should be deprived of the money my 
aunt intended you to have,” she exclaimed, 
eagerly, “If I had any inflaence in the matter 
the will should be carried out exactly as {f {t were 
properly executed, only, unfortunately—you will 
accept my sympathy, will you not? And don’t 
blame me az having o share fn taking your legacy 
from you,"’ looking up at him with wistful, grey 
eyes, 

" Blame you? Certaiuly not! But I am deepl 
ay for your kindaess,” he sald, pressing h 

ps to her hand. “ Bealdes, I really had no right 
to the money, and so I have no right to feel 
aggrieved at nob getting It.” 

‘ And,” went on Muriel, hesitating, ‘I should 
like to be your friend, and help you ff I could. 
Are you in want of money!” 

“Oh, no!” gaid Poillip, colouring, but really 
touched by her evident sincerity, "I have plenty 
togo on with, and I am working hard at a picture 
which I hope to sell. If I can only get work to 
do I shall be all right.” : 

Murflel remained for a few seconds lost in 
thought, then she sald, 

"Well, at all events, leave me your addreas 
and I may hear of something for you, If I should 
have e chance of coming across the letters you 
spoke of —but I don’t. think ib In the least kely 
~-I will forward them to you at once.” 

He complied with her request by te a leaf 
from his pocket-bock, and writing on it the 
name of the street where he had taken apart- 
ments on leaving Gordon-square, and then, 
thanking her, he wiahed her good-bye, and left 
the house, 

Soon afterwards the expected visitor afived, 
and was welcomed very cordially by his host, who 
begged him to be eeated and pressed him to have 
some wine—an fnvitation he was not backward in 
accepting. :; 

Lord Urwicke wae o tall, fair, distinguished- 
looking man of about thirty, with a blonde 
moustache and, just now, a very harassed ex- 
pression of countenance. Truth to tell, he took 
| little notice of Muriel on entering, beyond a 
courteous inquiry after her health, and did not 
make the least effort to enter into conversation 
with her. 

“T called at your office this morning, Darley, 
but found you out—my usual luck,” he observed. 
“There never was euch an unfortunate beggar 
under the sun as myself,” 

“Fortune ts fickle, my dear Viscount!” re- 
turned the lawyer, blandly ; “and often when 
she frowns most she fs only concealing some good 
in the future,” 

"The future!'? he echoed, shuddering, "I 
hate thinking of it! The fact is,” breaking 
off abruptly, and casting a glance at Muriel, 
"I want to talk to you on rather important 
matters of business, {f you can spare me five 
minutes.” 

Mariel instantly accepted the hint, and rose to 
leave the room, Lord Urwicke hastening to open 
the door for her exit. 

As she disappeared he breathed a sigh of relief, 


‘| and, coming back te the table, drew his chair ap 





Close’to that of Darley, and began speaking, but 


in a low tone, so that there should be no possl 
bility of thelr being overheard. 

"The crash has come at last, Darley ; I’m at 
the very end of my tether now, and to-morrow 
by this time, unless the mortgage-money be 
paid, Cassells will foreclose, and I shall lose 
everything,” 

* Ab | not a very cheerful look-out certainly | " 

" Cheerful 1 Why it’s enough to make a fellow 
blow bis brains out, and ff it were not for the 
cowardice of the thing I'd do it!” 

“Nonsense! There may be a way out of 
your difficulty even yet.” 

“If there ir, I don’t see it, I've been trying 
to get a talk with you for the last three or four 
days, but you've alwaye been out when I called 
at the office,” 

Mr, Darley bad a motive for being “' always 
out,” but this he prudently refrained from 
mentioning. 

‘Now tell me exactly how matters stand," 
he said, crossing one leg over the other, "‘ and 
then we'll see what is to be done,” 

Lord Ucwicke stared. , 

“Tell you how matters stand |” he repeated, 
“Why you know as well as I do—perhaps 
better. You are perfectly aware that I bave 
been an infernal scoundre), and mortgaged the 
Urwicke estates for as much as I could gat on 
them—that Casselis, the mortgsgee, has called 
in the money, and J have not got it to pay him, 
£0 ab eunset to-morrow my inheritance passes 
from me,” epeaking {2 @ tone of bitter, pas- 
slonate regret. *‘1 would not care for anything 
else-that my folly has brought me to, but I'd 
rather suffer ten thousand torments than have 
my birthright taken from me |” 

" And yet you have known how matters were 
tending for a long time,” observed Darley, with 
an [il-concealed sneer, 

‘Have known—yos! Bat all the while I 
thought my luck would change, I thought I 
should be able to retrieve everything, and I 
should too, if that jockey had not played me 
faleo ab Doncaster. It was Delilah falling to win 
the race that put the finishing stroke to my 
rails,” 

“You are not the only man to whose mis- 
fortune Delilah has put the finishing stroke,” 
remarked thelawyer,drily. ‘' But that’s neither 
here nor there. The mischief’s done, snd the 
question is, how to repair {t? You have abso- 
lutely no resource left?” 

"None whatever, unless,” hesitating as one 
who feels his ground, “ you were to take up the 
mortgage yourself, and give me time to pay it 
off, You know when my aunt dies I expect to 
come in for a good slice of her property.” 

* Your aunt’s money is only « probability, uot 
an assured thiog—certaialy not worth a fost 
obit,” answered Darley, shaking his head; and 
then the two men relapsed into eilence, the elder 
watching the younger very keenly from between 
the fiogers he had put up to screen his face, 

“Then it’s no use talking any more; It’s all 
up with me, and I must go to the devil ae acon 
as 1 can~—the sooner the better!” exclalmed 
Urwicke, recklessly, jumping up and showing 
a haggard white face, whose despair was not con- 
cealed by hie affectation of indifference. ‘ Wel’, 
it’s my own fault, and {t serves meyright, I 
don’t complain, only —” 

He atopped, and etared moodily at the wall 
opposite, looking at it with a blank sort of gaze 
that percelved nothing. 

“Stay a minute,” sald the lawyer, deliber- 
ately. “I have one last proposal to make, 
by which you may yet be saved—that {s to say, 
if you accept it. Your deepest regrete, I under- 
stand, are for the Urwicke property. Now of 
that property Iam the mortgagee, not Cassells, 
and——” 


“You will give me time then?” cried the 
Viscount, a flash of hope kindling in his eyes, 

"“*Hosh!” said the lawyer, lifting his hand, 
‘*hear me In silence. Those estates I intend for 
my daughter's dowry, so J shall accept no com- 
promise with regard to them, but whoever 
marries her becomes master of Urwicke Towers.” 

For a brief Interval both men sab looking at 





eachother, trying ixstinctively to pevetrate each 
other's thonghts, bai 
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to , 
joined Darley, emphatically, ‘‘ Now, my lord, 
led us come to the point without any more beat- 
ing abovt the bush—will you marry her!” 

Lord Urwicke started violently. 

Marry Mariel Darley, the daughter of a second- 
rate attorney—a money-Jender, in fact—he, in 
whose veins ran some of the best blood in the 
kingdom ! 

The very idea of it was hateful, and, besides, 
he did not care for the girl herself. 

To him she was simply a pale, quiet, cold 
creature, without pretensions either to talent or 
beauty—the very last in the world he would have 
sought for bis wife. 

As he thonght of ber chere came before him 
another picture—that of a dark, imperious, rose- 
lipped woman, with the fascination of a Cleopatra 
in her dark eyes, and the remembrance made him 
groan—but yet-—-—. His heriéage, that had 
eome down to him from eo many generations— 
his good name that had been for so long un- 
sullied | 

“Does Mies Darley know of your intention to 
make thie proposal to me?” he asked, at length, 

constrainedly. 

“She hae not the faintest idea of {t; never- 
thelesa, I do not doubt her acquiescence.” 

No,” thought Urwicke, bitterly, ‘‘ the pros- 
pect of a coronet would be too dazsiing for her 
to resist.” Alond he sald,‘ Before we pursue 
thie subject any farther I must tell you that my 
affections are already engaged.” 

‘*Do you mean you are betrothed to any- 
one?” demanded Darley, with knitted brows, 

‘No, my position was such that I could not 
honourably eater into a formal engagement, so I 
am free as far as that goes. What I meant to 
say was, that, supposing I accepted your sugges- 
tion, I could make no pretence to—love.” 

“That is quite a minor consideration,” said 
the lawyer, coolly, “It has always seemed to 
me that people who begin thelr married life on 
esteem, and a moderate amount of liking, stand 
&@ much greater chance of happiness than those 
whose violent passion probably wears icself out 
in three months. I believe you would be kind to 
my girl, and, therefore, I wish you to have her,” 

“You wish me to have her because you'd jike 
to have a daughter a viscountess,” thought Ur- 
wicke, not replying to this remark. 

As a matter-of-fact be did not put falth in 
Darley’s declaration that Muriel knew nothing of 
this proposal. He was inclined to belleve they 
had talked it over between themeelvee, and the 
girl had resolved to ralee herself on his downfall 
to a padestal in soclety that she could never 
ctherwise have attained, 

He pondered on his position, and cursed the 
reckless folly that had brought him to it. Clearly 
he had but one alternative, either to let every- 
thing go, emigrate to Australia, so as not to 
remain in the country where his disgrace was 
known, ond jet his dishonoured name die out, or 
marry Mariel, and with her money restore the 
shattered fortunes of his race. 

As for that other woman—well, in any case, 
she could not be his wife; and if not she, it 
mattered little who. 

**T agree to your terms,” he sald, at laet, 
coldly and incisively, ‘‘on condition that I am 
not required to mske a fool of myself in the way 
of love-making. Plesse impress on Mise Darley 
the neceesity of dispensing with this time- 
honoured custom, and then-yon can make what 
arrangements you think proper.” 

** That is well,” exclaimed Darley, triamphant 
at the euccess of his plans, and shaking hands 
heartily with his prospective son-in-law, ‘The 
wedding shall be fixed as soon as poesible, and on 
that day 1’ll give into your hands the title-deeds 
of the Urwicke estates intact. A goodly heritage 
to descend to your children and my grand- 
children,” 


CHAPTER VL 


Mr Joszrx DaRLey was not only a clever man 
in his profession, but, In addition, a clever man 





out of it. He had studied human nabore pretty 
taking one consideration with another, he was a 
man who might be expected to to a suc- 
—— any enterpriee on w he em- 


He had long ago made up his mind that his 
er. should marry well—should marry a 
no if poasible—and thus all his — 
were devoted to the task of inducing Mariel to 

uiesce in his plans. 

¢ was not such a very easy task elther, as he 
knew perfectly weil, for Mariel’s nature was 
intensely proud and sénsitive ; and had she for a 
moment imagined how matters really stood, 
nothing fn the world would have prevailed upon 
her to marry Lord Urwicke. As It was, this 
knowledge was carefully kept from her. 

When Darley told her of the Viscount’s offer 
for her hand she was naturally ‘urprised, as his 
manover had certainly never led her to imagine he 
cared for her, but at the same tiine no ides of bis 
mercenary motives entered her head. She 
fancied him rich, and what reason could he—a 
nobleman—have for desiring to wed her bat the 
all-powerful one of love? . 

Thus she reasoned—her soul in a very traus- 
port of delfght the while—for although she had 
never expected a return she had grown to love 
Lord Urwlcke with her whole heart, and had 
treasured up bis slightest look or word as her 
dearest memories, 

It struck her aa strange that he should leave 
her father to ask an answer to his sult, and she 
wae iavoluntarily chilled by his manner, when at 
their nexb meeting he placed a costly circlet of 
diamonds round her finger in token of their 
betrothal. 

No lover-like caresses passed between them ; 
he did not even press her lips, but contented 
himself with touching her cheek ss coldly as ff it 
had been a piece of marble, Instead of warm, 
living flesh. 

Stfli he was anxious their wedding should be 
fixed, thinking, indeed, the sooner it was over the 
better for both, and so her father bade her make 
the necessary preparations ; and {t was decided 
that they should be married in less than a month 
from the beginning of their engagement. 

The intervening time was filled in choosing 
her trousseau, and all day long she was closeted 
with milliner and dressmaker, for Dar had 
given her carie blanche to order what she liked, 
and was himeelf constantly bringing her presents 
—llke, eatins, priceless old lace, costly jewels fit 
for a countess He was determined his daughter 
should enter her husband’s family as befitted 
her future rank. 

Thue it came about ehe had email space for 
reflection, or for brooding on the strangeness of 
Lord Urwicke’s wooing, of which, indeed, so far 
as outward semblance went, she had no reason to 
complzio. 

The Viscount spent most of his evenings with 
his betrothed, either taking her to the opera or 
some other place of amusement, but only once 
sharing the privacy of herhome. a this occasion 
they sat together on the couch, Lord Urwicke 
resting bis arm on the back, which was the near- 
eet spproach to a caress he cared attemptiog. 
He felt rather bored, but he did not ask his 
betrothed to enliven his duluess by giving him 
some music, not becanse he was not fond of it, bat 
because {b never struck him to do so ; and, indeed, 
it may be donbted whether was aware 
Mariel could play or sing, for a certain shyness 
in his presence that she had not yet been able 
to overcome had hitherto prevented her from 
making any attempt to show offher talents for 
his benefit. 

There had been silence for awhile between 
them, and at last it became oppressive, and 
Muriel broke fs, 

‘Is Urwicke Towers a large place }” 

* Rather |” 

‘And sre the grounds pretiy 1” 

‘+ Very.” ' 

“Tb is close to the sea, is ib nob!” 

“Not very far off.” 

“Are there any other places-residences I 
mean—near }” going on with her questions, and 
undaunted by the laconic nature of his answers, 





“The nearest fe the Grange, which belongs 
to # Mr, Darrel, who, however, left it many 
years ago, aud it has been shut ap since, 
Then there is Heathcliff Priors, another large 
house about two miles away.” 

"* Who lives there?” 

** A Sir Jasper Ruthven and his sister,” 

“ His sleter! Isshe young!” asked Marie), 
oe might prove of an age to be com. 


paniona 

“ About twenty-five, I think,” 

“ And handsome!” 

“Ob, prettty well,” answered Urwicke, un. 
easily, and mentally anathematizing this feminine 
catechism which had brought bim to a topic on 
which be would rather have preserved a strict 
silence towards his bride elect. 

Do you know her intimately }” 

* Yes ; we have seen a good deal of each other ; 
ving so near, you know, one could hardly avoid 
,” . 


* And living so near I should think you found 
it very pleasant,” said Muriel, ionocently, and 
wondering at the red fiush that had crept over 
hie face. “I suppose Heathcliff Priors is a large 
place 3” 

“Very large, and equally rambling. By-the- 
bye, you are fond of pictures, aren’t you?” with 
an effort to change the converastion Well, 
there area lot of good ones at the Priors, the 
old masters, and that sort of thing, only they 
have been neglected and want renovating. Sir 
a fs looking out for some competent person 
to 0 t,”” 

Instantly there flashed into Mariel’s mind 
the recollection of Phillip, Would he not be 
glad to undertake the task ! 

*T know some one who would do it,” she said, 
quickly ; ‘* an artist who I am sure is competent, 
Hie name fs Phillip Greville. Do you think yor 
can obtain the commiesfon for him }” 

“T have no doubt of it,” returned Urwicke, 
somewhat at her eagerness. “ Only be 
will bave to take up his abode in the house for s 
couple of months or so, The pictures are too 
valuable to be sent away. I'll write to Ruthven 
at once about ft,” 

ee you,” sald Mariel, going on with her 
wor 

“Oh, I have something to ask you,” added 
the Viscount, with a slightly embarrased alr.. 
“Your father asked me to-day where we were to 
spend the—the honeymoon,” with a slight sneer- 
ing emphasis on the word, ‘‘ and I said I would 
consult you. Have you auy preference? Shall 
we go to Paris, Vienna, Rome, Egypt, the North 
Pole 1’ 

“I was thinking I wonld rather spend {tat 
Urwicke Towers than anywhere else,” replied 
Mariel, a blush as lovely as that in the heart of a 
damask rose spreading Itself over her cheeks. 

“That is a splendid idea!” exclaimed the 
Viscount, eagerly, but without even observing the 
blush. “‘I call it a most senseless custom to 
pack a couple off like a pair of Cook’s excurslou- 
late jast because they ha to be newly 
marriei. Very well, then, it is settled we go to 
Urwicke Towers!” 

Asa result of part of this conversation Muriel, 
three days afterwards, took her way to the 
address given by Phillip, in order to aek the 
young man whether he would accept the commis- 
sion ehe had obtained for him. She would not 
write, for, with a true woman's instinct, she felt 
Greville would have a repugnance to accepting 
any favour from her father’s daughter, and thie 

would be Prowse 4 oe easily over- 
come by her presence by a \ 

She found him at home, and was ushered into 
a small, room, where he was working ®> 
an unfi picture on an easel, 

He looked worn and dispirited, and ft was 
evident the battle of fighting the world single 
handed had not been either a pleasant or pro- 
fitable one so far. 

After the greetings were over, Muriel pro 
ceeded to the object of her visit, and told the 
artist that, in addition to renovating, Sir Jasper 
Rathven wished him to copy one of the pictures, 
and was also anxious that no time should be lost 
in commencing, so Greville must hold himsel! ‘n 
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readiness to proceed to Heathcliff Priors the 
following week. 

Although It went sadly against the grain with 
Phillip to aecept favoure, he wae yet so sensible 
of Mariel’s kindness, that he felt the least he 
eoald do Fe -, t would be to yield a 
consent to reques' 

Besides, he was really In want of something to 
do, for painting pictures on Sip eee ae 
them was rather risky, whereas the terms 
by Sir Jasper were liberal in the extreme. He, 
therefore, to write ab once, and fix a 
dsy for his arrival at Heathcliff Priors. 

‘Very well, that fs settled,” said Muriel, de- 
lighted at the success of her mission, and rising 
ss she spoke. 

“ | suppose, Miss repe « your father has not 
ged found the letters?” Phillip. 

“YT bave not heard him mention them ; but 
I will speak to him about them, and you shal! 
have them before long,” the girl replied. 

Phillip puton bis hat and prepared to escort 
his visitor home. When they had got about half 
way Muriel paused. 

“TI think, perbaps, you had better not come 
any farther ; if pspa were to see you——~” 

“T understand,” Paillip returned, gently, 
taking her hand. ‘1 thank you very much for 
your kindness, Miss Darley. Perhaps some time 
I shall be able to repay it.” 

Ah! if he could but have seen how aud when 
he would repsy {t he would have shrunk back in 
horror from the terrible shadow threatening that 
folr young life, 

But, happily for us, the dark curtain of the 
fatare is nob unrolled, and the “to be” keeps 
its own secrets. 

Unconscious of the strange way in which their 
two destinies were to cross each other, Phillip 
bade her farewell, and walked away, whi!e Muriel 
tarned round to fird herself face to face with 
Lord Urwicke ! 

(To be continued.) 











TRUE GOLD. 


(Continued from page 201.) 


At last the journey was over, and he was 
waiting in Vic's specious drawing-room, fesling 
anything but comfortable, He had hitherto been 
thinking chiefly of Nors, for the telegram had 
atated that she was dying, but now that he was 
once more at Bracondale, the thought of meeting 
ae — feel fll-at-ease, for he knew that he 
fegracefully to her, and although he 
belleved that she had been flirting with her cousin 
at the very time she was engeged to him, stil! his 
conscience whispered that was no excuse for his 
conduct, 

Bat here his meditations were disturbed by 

= orpemnaee of a ee who entered 
room & grave, manver, bowing 
alightly to Philip ae his ay welcome, 

“‘ How is Nora?” he asked, with evident ner- 
vousness, 

“She is still dangerously {l),” replied Marion, 
“but fortunately you bave come In time to see 
her, aud I will take you to her at once,” and 
cpeuing the door she led the way in ellence, 

_ Ou the first landing she stopped at the door of 
Nora's room, and having let him pass in she 
closed {t, aud went away leaving him there, 

*' Poor little Vie!” she sald, half-aloud, “ this 
is indeed a trial for her.” 

As soon as Philip Murray entered the apart- 
ment he heard the voice of the woman he loved 
calling wildly upon his name, and in another 
second he was by her side, clasping her in his 
strong arms, 

. “Nora! Nora! my darling!” he ; 

do speak to me! I have come back. Oh! 
give me one word of welcome, or my heart will 
break!" and stooping down he rained kisses 
Spon her pure white brow; then lesning her 
head upon his breast he tried to soothe her, and 
after awhile she became calmer, although she 
continued perfectly fnseneibie, 





Vic had watched by the sick girl’s side until 
ebe had heard her former lover ascend the stairs, 
then she bad slipped into the room adjoining 
Nora’s, and falling upon her knees she prayed to 
be enabled to forgive, as we all hope to be for- 
given ; and when she had ended her prayer she 
arose, and waited untill it was time to give the 
patient her medicine, then she returned with 
trembling Mmbs and « blanched cheek to the 
tick room, but calm as ever, 

When Philip Murray saw her he coloured 
nervously, and started to his feet. 

“TI am sorry to disturb you," sald Vic, 
q , “but Nora must have her cooling 
draught, [t Is eo necessary for her,” and, having 

the mixture Into s glass, ehe leant over 
og senseless girl, and gently made her swallow 
6 


** You make a good nurse, Mies Barrington,” 
said Philip, ‘and ff Nora lives she will owe her 
life to you.” - 

‘*T have only done my share,” replied Vic, 
trying to emile, “ Marion and I take it by turns 
to watch her during the dey, and we have on 
experienced trained uurse to remain with her at 

t ” 


** How kind of you!” sald Philip, with 
genuine feeling, ‘‘ and {t is fndeed of your 
aunt to allow Nora to stay here.” 

“My poor dear aunt is dead,” answered Vic, 
with tears starting to her eyes, 

* Miss Lawrence dead!" said Philip, in eur- 

3 “then was ft you who sent for me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Marray,” answered Vic, qufetly. 
‘ST gent for you, as Dr, Hammond sald it wae 
the only chance cf saving that pvor girl's 
life.” 

“Miss Barrington, how can I ever thank 
you!” said Philip, with emotion. ‘But, tell 
me, who was it that pald my debte for me, and 
thus enabled me to return to England o free 
man?! Vic, I belleve it was you!” he continued, 
as he saw ber turn away without answering his 
question, and going to her side he tock her hand 
fu bis. “ Vic, Vic! what a noble girl you are |” 
he sald, fervently, “and how cruelly I have 
wronged you. Can you ever forgive me for all 
I bave made you suffer 1” 

** Yes, Philip, I forgive you!” she replied, 
with trembling voice, “and I hope yon may yet 
be happy.” 

"Vic, before you speak to me like that, I 
must confess all to you. Perhaps you know that 
I took to betting this year; I did tt, hoping to 
gain money, to enable me two furnish « house, 
and then settle down; bat [ll-luck constantly 
followed me, and I continually lost. Then I 
had to borrow, and Langley insisted on a good 
security ; and so, Vic, having been told you were 
Mies Lawrence’s heiress, I eald I was engaged to 
you, and that Mise Lawrence had consented to 
my giving a security on the part of her property, 
upon which the White Lodge fs built, and said 
she was going to give thatto us as a wedding- 
present. So he gave me a deed to take to her 
to sign, and having a letter of hers ia my pos- 
session, I forged her signature, and the signatures 
of two witnesees to the document. Then I took 
it back to him, and he was satisfied, and lent me 
the money I wanted. 

“ After obtaining {t, I came to you, Vic, and 
told you I loved you, and asked you to be my 
wife ; but, child, much as I liked you, I hed 
no heart to give you, as that was already Nora's. 
And then | heard that you were not rich as I 
had supposed and I left you with the firat excuse 
I could find. Bat I had my punishment, Vic; 
for that dear girl to whom you have been so 
kind, would have no more to do with me, being 
aware of my conduct, Although [ went to her 
cae and again after my quarrel with you, and 
entreated her to take me back, she would not 
listen to me; and my affairs being desperate I 
escaped from my creditors to Boulogne, where I 
have been biding for the last month, waitlog tor 
a chance to get away from home altogether. But, 
thanks to your goodness, I am free from debt 
ouce more ; though, until I know you fully. for- 
give me, I shsll be moet miserable.” 

“Mr, Langley told my cousin about the 





security,” said Vic, quietly, ‘‘and I could not 
understand it,” 


" And you sent for me after that!” sald Philip, 
in amezement. 

* Yes,” replied Vic. The knowledge of your 
wrong-doing did noo make any difference in my 
wish to save Nora's life; so I told Mr. Silvester 
to telegraph for you at once.” 

“Vic, for the love of Heaven, forgive me, or [ 
shall never hold op my head again |” 

“T have already told you that [ forgive you,” 
replied Vic, gently; “‘and if it is considered 
necessary for you to remain here on Nora’s 
account, I will make you welcome.” 

‘Ie Bracondale yours, Vic *” 

“Yes, Why do you ask?” 

* Because I understood my alster you told her 
you were not Mise Lawrence's heiress.” 

“I told her what I did, Mr. Marray, because [ 
bad learnt to fear it was my money you wanted, 
and not me, so I pretended to be poor, in order 
to prove you; bu it {fs all over now, and I do 
not wish to refer to the past again. Be a better 
man in future, Mr, Marray, and I shall consider 
myeelf well repaid for any small service I have 
rendered you.” 

“Heaven bless you, Vic,” be answered, ear- 
nestly, “You have indeed forgiven me nobly, 
and acted generously, and I will begin a new life 
from to-day.” 

And after a few more words of gentle advice, 
ehe left him alone with the woman he loved, 





CHAPTER IX. 
A HAPPY CONCLUSION, 

Nora Mackenzix slowly but surely recovered, 
and after ali danger had passed for her, Philip 
Murray left Bracondale, and went to see his 
former employer, and begged him to take him 
back ; and at last the old man consented to do 
so, and he returned to his work once more, And 
hie master, seeing how greatly improved he waa, 
did his best to help him on, having known him 
from boyhood, and having always been fond of 
him, 

For a long time Nora would take no notice of 
Philip, when her consciousness returned—Iin fact, 
hie presence seemed to anvoy her; but little 
Vic, with her gentle words, st length made peace 
between them, and when happloees once more 
returned to ber, ber progress towards recovery 
was rapid ; and so grateful was she to Vic that 
she could not bear her out of her sight, 

+. 


In April, Fell Emmerson and Marion were 
married qafetiy in London, and went away vo 
Switzerland, where they intended to remain 
three months, and then return and settle down, 
as by that time their new house would be ready 
for them. 

Vic had decided she could not keep up all the 
Bracondale eetate upon her diminished income, 
and had given Marion half the land on condition 
she built her nest there, laughingly telling her 
she did so for her own convenience, as when she 
became “a stupid old maid” she should want 
her near at hand, to take care of her. And thus 
the matter was settled ; and after the wedding, 
Lance and Vic went to see the bride and bride- 
groom cff at the station, and watching their 
bright, contented faces, they felt certain a life cf 
happiness was before them. ; 

Vic,” sald Lance, when they found them- 
selves the sole cccupante of a first-class car- 
riage, on thelr return journey ; “seeing other 
people’s happiness has made me long for a little 
sunshine myself. You know my past history, 
dear girl, and If you can forget that, and accept 
my love, Iam sure we could be very happy to- 


her. 

Vic blushed bewitchingly, but for a minute, 
did not auswer, feeling too glad for words. 

‘* My lttle Vie, cannot you care for me just 

a wee bit?” asked Lancelot, pleadingly, 

Yes, Lance!” she replied, wich a joyous 
smile, ‘' 1 love you truly, and I am more than 
glad you think me worthy of your affection 

knowing how much I have loved another.” 

** We are quits on that score, Vic,” laughed 








Lance, taking her in his arms, and kisting he 
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fondly, ‘‘and I, for one, am thankfal things 
took the turn they did, for my Vic is the true 
gold, whereas Miss Hartland’s love was only a 


worthless imitation ; she has already quarrelled | Y 


with her husband, and he has left her,” 

‘t Perhevs she may nob have been to blame for 
that,” said Vic, quietly. 

“T think she was, dear, for report says she 
was so fearfully fast; he could not put up with 
her any longer.” 

“J hope we shall never pari, dearest!” sald 
Vic, gently. 

**T am certain we never shall, darling!” an- 
ewered Lance, brightly, ‘‘and now, sweetheart, 
how long are you going to keep me waiting ? 
peng T claim you, love, for my own little 
wife 1” 

**In about a year, Lance,” replied Vic, shyly. 
Will that dot” 

" Certainly not, you saucy girl | Thres months 
is the outside I can walt!” laughed Lance. 

And after some persuasion, Vic consented that 
their marriage should teke place as soon as 
Marion and Felix returned home, 


e 
Philip Murray took a pretty Httle cottage just 
out of 5 PO ri which he furnished simply, but 
nicely, and as soon as Nora was well enough 
she was transplanted to her new home, and she 
soon regained her spirits and her beauty, under 
the Influence of her husband’s loveand unceasing 
devotion ; for he had kept his promize to little 
Vic, and had Indeed turned overa new leaf, 
and was soon both liked and respected by ail 
who knew him. 
- ied Sha? * 

Late in July the travellers returned, finding 
thelr house quite ready for them, all prettily 
arranged under Vic's directions; she having 
presented them with all thelr furniture as her 
wedding gift; and a month after Lancelot Sil- 
veater c the fulfilment of his cousin’s pro- 
mise, and they were quietly married in their 
own ae church, and settled down at once at 
Bracondale, where t decided to live; and 
as years rolled on neither Vic nor her husband 
ever regretted their past loves, and each season 
made them more contented and happy. 


[THE END.] 








MY SWEETHEART. 
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CHAPTER LXXIL 
Ir seemed to Paula that the whole world atood 
still. 


‘Ia it Frank who has found me out, or—or ia 
it his mother who has come to add Insult to in- 
jary 1” the girl muttered, pressing her 
hand closely over her heart, 

She had sald: “Show the lady Into this 
room,” pe | it te be Jane. An Instant 
later she saw a lingering footman standing in 
the door-way, 

“My lady fe nob able to leave the carriage,” 
he sald, touching his hat. “ Will you kindly 
come out to her?" 

Paula drew back, her face white as {b would 
ever be fo deatb, and looked at the man. 

“No, no; I cannot go!” she cried, huskily. 
" Another interview would my | be distressing to 
both of us, Please tell her I cannot come to 
ber. ” 


At this juncture a shadow fell between her 
and the sunshine, and before Paula could utter 
one word, one cry, Mrs, Brunton had tottered 
quickly into the room, and had flung herself ab 
the girl’s feet, 

‘As you are good, be merciful! Hear my 
words before you turn from me! I laid a com- 
mand upon you when last we met, but now I am 
come to sue for a favour—the greatest favour 
woman could grant bo woman, See, how I kneel 
at your feet ; I, a proud woman, knuesliag here 
in the very ashes of my despair |” 

‘You musb not kneel to me,” erled Paula, 
“anything but that! I—I-—-I know your son 
came to see me to-day, but I was not there, I 





left word that I would never see him again— 

never while the sun shone, or the stars ‘gave 

light, and I repeat that I will keep my word. 
ou may rest content, madam.” 

Mrs, Brunton’s emotion was so intense she 

could not speak and thus explain herself. 

“You may feel satisfied,” continued the girl ; 
“you have parted us as completely asunder as 
though we lay in our graves. 1 should think 
that ought to satisfy you.” 

But Mre, Brunton only wrnng her hands the 
more, and at length dropped back in a deep 
swoon at her feet, 

A shriek of dismay broke from Paula's lips. 

Tn an instant she had summoned help. 1% was 
some litle time ere Mrs, Brunton regained con- 
sclousness, and then for a brief her mind 
was too crowded to fully remember all that had 
tranaptred, 

Then, looking up in dazed amazement at the 
atrangers gathered about her, her eyes fell upon 
Patila Garatin’s face. 

With a cry that those who heard it never for- 
got, she started to her feet, 

‘Oh, heavens, heavens |” she cried, ‘are we 
here yet? Oh, my boy!” 

Those who were crowded around her looked 
from one to the other. 

With a bitter sob, she held her hand out to 
Paula, 

“Come with me to my son,” ehe gasped, 
* He is dying!” 

Tae words startled Paula ae with av electric 
shock. 

* Dying!” cried Paala, to wild alarm, scarcely 
thinking she had heard aright. 

“Yes,” she answered; “and for the love of 
Heaven come with me quick to him. We have 
not a moment's time to lose.” 

Paula never remembered bow she listened to 
the rapidly uttered tale of woe that broke from 
the agonized mother’s pale lips. - She only knew 
that fn less time-thandt takes to tell it she was 
whirling rapidly towards her lover ; and although 
her heart was almost broken, she was trying to 
comfort the distracted mother. 

“John, John, lash the horses!” cried Mra. 
Brunton, beating her hands in agony ; “ they are 
ni hey! ake dole, thei very bat, 

are ir very ma'am,” 
euswered the driver, 

At the corner of one of the avenues there was 
a blockade of vehicles which brought them to a 
standatill. 

**Oh, we shall be too late—we shall be too 
late |!” was the sobbing cry that welled up from 
os pg heart, and which was echoed in 

‘aula’s, 


But at that moment, in glancing anxiously 
from the window, a sight met her gaze that 
turned every drop of blood {n her veins to Ice, 


It was a dark face, and {ts owner was regarding 
her intently. 


One glance, and Paula knew ft was no delusion 
Pierce al 


—the face before her was 
She did not faint; she did not utter any 


moan. 

Pierce Dadley leaned forward in his carriage, 
and their eyes met. 

“Yes, it fs Paula!” he muttered, “ by all 
that is merciful |” 

He turned to the driver and gave him hurried 

“Do tha direc ” 

ou see that carr tly o} te?” 

- You air,” repifed oye ay — 

"Could you find it if we went up to the 
corner above and made a turn to get back here 
again? I want to learn {ts destination.” 

“ That is Mr, Brunton’s carriage, sir,” replied 
the man. "They live down the avenue some 
little distance from here.” 

- wr Bi know where it Is, then, and can 
easily it?” 

" Yes, air,” replied the man, touching his hat 
and whipping up the horses. 

“ You may follow them at 4 little distance.” 

fearful] 


turn, and knew that he intended to follow her. 

“My evil genius has found me out!” and 
Paula sank back amid the cushions, almost faint- 
ing with the horror of the altuation, 








But her thoughts were one wild chaos of ecp. 
see Ey age Even this great shock could 
not her thoughts for a moment, however, 
from the still greater anxiety that filled her 
heart and soul on Frank’s account, 

After what seemed to both Paula and Mrs, 
oa an age, the carriage drew up before the 

oor. 

The footman met them at the door. 

“My son!” gasped the mother; and Pauls 
— the thought she dared not express {2 
wor 


Tears sprung to the old butler’s syes a» he 
answered, slowly : 

‘He ts going very fast—Heaven bless Master 
Frank }—but I think you are still in time.’ 

Mrs, Brunton would have fallen to the ‘oor 
had it not been for Panla’s strong young am 
which upheld her, 

It was a most ecolemn moment when they 
reached the door, The doctor heard them 
coming, and advanced to meet them, 

There was no word he could utter, Silently 
he took the mother’s hand and that of the young 
girl, who advanced with a face as white as death, 
to the bedside. 

Mrs, Branton sank down by the couch ; bnt, 
with a plerciog cry that brought tears to the 
eyes of ail who heard {t, Paula flang herself 
upon her lover’s breast, sobbing out so wildly 
it could almost have pierced the dull, cold ear 
of Death: 

"Oh, my love! live for me, or let me die with 
you! How could the sun shine and the flowsre 
bloom if-you were taken from me! Ob, Frauk, 
Frank, open your eyes, love, and hear me ! Gaze 
foto my face with those eyes that have been my 
lodestar ! Speak to me | look ab me! I am here 
by your side—your Paula who loves you eo!” 

They saw the eyelids quiver and the lips mors 
perceptibly. ' 

“Thank God! ” cried the doctor. “ You have 
called his soul back as it trembled on the brink 
of eternity—back to the world and love ogain! 
If he lives, it. will be due.to you.” 

As he spoke, the young man’s eyelids opened 
as though by # great effort, and his eyes fastened 
themselves upon the beantiful tear-wet face 


bending so breathlessly over him. 

Tn all thab room fall of people he saw only 
her. 

“Tait a dream, Paula?” he w in a low 


voics. ‘Ib cannot be reality, I have had thie 


-dream so often that it mocks my senses.” 


The warm c of those flesh-and-blood arms 
tened around him. 


“To fs no dream; I am with you, Frank,” 
sobbed the girl; *‘ praying for you to live for my 
sake.” 


Silently the doctor motfoned the rest to leave 
the room—all save Mrs; Brunton and Paula— 


and they obeyed, 

It was an hour or more before were ré- 
called to the sick-chamber, They found Mrs. 
Brunton weeping tears of joy. 


**T want you to gather around me, every one 
of you—you have been tried and true family 
servants for long years, I want to tell you, one 
and all, the joyful tidings. My son—my darllug 
only son—will live! And I have yet more to 

: This day, which sees him drawa from the 

of eternity, shail also be his wedding-day. 

Let a clergyman be sent for at once, He Is to 
marry the young lady whom I brought home 
me, within the hour, Let there be great re- 


servants, for they 
always had a B oaevongs word for each one of them, 
and a little change or 


There were murmurs of joy from every lip, s0¢ 
was wreathed in smiles. 
“Let for the be seat 
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reat rest cf you shall bring flowers from the conserva- 
tory to deck the room. We must make {t look 
like » floral bower instead of a sick-chamber-—we 
haven't much time to make the alteration, 
either.” 

They flew to do her bidding with alacrity. 

The butler had'so much to see to that he In- 
trusted his with the note, as hla destination 
wes only two houses distant, 

At the corner the lad erconntered a tall, dark 

gg who was pacing restlesly ap end 


"a "Would you like to meke half-a-crown, my 
poy 1” he asked, quickly 


“I wish I could 4h but I'm. sent on an 
errand,” the boy, ruefully. "*T must 
deliver this se first.” 


“I will hold the letter for you,my iad. [ 
want a cab} they are only around the corner ; {t 
woulda’S take you a minute to order one for 
me.” 

The boy hesitated—and was lost.’ To make 
half-a-crown #o easily was too much of a tempta- 
tlon. He handed the stranger the letter, and 
sped quickly on the stranger's errand. The man 
was Pierce 

The lad bad scarcely turned the corner ere he 
paid the ‘note and spprieed himeelf of its 


tents, ° 
wo, so, fair Paula!” he + muttered, “It 
seems I am jast fn the hick of time to step 
between you and happiness again.” 





* OBAPTER.LXXIU. | 
Wax aux Dadley-aedy ttianit familiar with the 
contents.of the tote, ery Of wrath broke from 


his lips. 

“She shall ‘never marry. - ” he ex- 
claimed, wrathfully, ‘tf I can prevent It 1” ~ 

He turned on hie heel and retraced his steps, 
his plans forming themeelves in his miné4. ashe 
went.” 

By he reached the Brunton’s house he 

on © be dren aback 9.) rang the bell. 
wer an Toes Frank Brunton?” he seked of 


** Unfortuna’ no, fr,” Pr ae the man, 
* Mr, Branton Is tae to live,” 
looked 
(He & te Be tantried*" he os HD a 


how could that be it what you say voy Wirte tT 
must see him. It is very importan 
nected with this marriage |” 

“TY will take your card, sir, and see,” 
sponded the man; "but I doubt very ne 9 
= they will allow a stranger to see him or 


mi De our best to secure this Interview for 
me,” sald Dadley, slip & coin into the man’s 
hand, .."" Bat hold |” cried, as the servant 
was about to turn away. “I am a particular 
friend of the whom he Is about to wed. 
Perhaps 1¢ would be. ss wellé for-you ee 


her of m here. Say that I wish to 
ber on Wi Maat § bowed Sy 


Atter giving the man bis card, he walked impa- | 


tiently up and down theroom, ‘and the smile on 
his lips grew demoniacal as, after s pause of ao. 
very few moments, he heard hurried footsteps in 
the corridor without, which~he recognized at 
once. 

Av Instant later the porticres were flavg apart, 
rm Pauls, pale as & marble statue, stood before 


Pierce made an Fe By sconden fem bow. 


“T con mely esca 
from the tet yocbe yacht, m dae ie Senne” 
he sald ; : " Your mystery to }- 
nue, until, ) mereat at aceon re phn sa 
you out I need Pete. tay that I 
followed you to pay you m ey for a 


are so clever have 
The girl 

—e catved in 

pallor. 


pil ey te: you here 1 she euped. "Speak 
we gt #49 griloae’ wera, -T taut a : 
rematked Dadley, coolly, mm 


eae > elas y Sy 








"You are my evil genfus¥’ cried the girl, 
‘‘and I have sald thatif you ever crossed my 
path again in this life I would kill myself and 
end ft all!” 

And as she spoke, Paula drew a long thin vial 
from the pocket of her dress, 

‘* When your card was brought to me I caught 
up thigvial from the table of the efck-room, 
One drop fs beneficial; ten produces death, 
See how I free myself ‘of your presence and 
persecution from this time on-—forever! You 
can nob follow me beyond the gates of death!” 

And before Dadley could recover from his 
amazement at this sudden outburst, the girl had 
swallowed half ita contents, 

Dadley had no wish to stand there and face 
the consequences, With a cry of horror and one 
backward glance; he dashed from the room and 
gs eo oo mo leis @ he quick! 

eab was D urely, an 6 quic 
bailed it. “ . 7 . 

“Drive on to Tilberry!” he cried hoarsely, 
* Get there as soon as potaible, and you shall 
name your own price |” 

oe een flashed quick as lightning through 
Dadley’s brain. 

As soon as Pauls's condition was discovered 
they would make search for him, believing him 
to be the cause of it. All the testimony fb the 
world could not clear him, he knew, 

‘ There wae only one way for him, and that was 
instant flight. He would leave the country at 
once, on the first out-golng steamer. Fortunately 
one sailed: that very afternoon ; but be could 
not go without first bidding adieu to the one being 
onearth who would miss him—the girl who had 
once saved his Hfe--Lucy Hill, 

It-was Saturday.. He knew she would be at 
home from work early... He met her, as fate or 


He stopped the cab 
“Lacy |” he called out, eagerly. 

** Mv. Dudley,” she said, with a blush. 
it really be you ?” 

** Get in, Lucy,” he called, gently, opening the 
door, He caught the girl’s hand and drew her 
into the coach, ‘I was just watching for you.” 

* For me 1” she exclaimed, In pleased surprice ; 
but the smile was not refiseted on his fave. 

‘*Temcome tosay ‘farewell’ to you, Lacy,” 
heremarked, hoarsely. ‘Iam golog away.’ 

The girl burst into tears. 

" Does ib — you, Lucy?” he asked ; and 
his peg ope nes geatile, and the hard look 
died out of his ey 
' The g 1 unger beantitel head. ‘His arm 


her waist. 
"Do: you care, Lucy 1” he asked, * Does the 
ofmy going grieve you ?” 
head Lom ane atill lower, and 
her slender frame shook with suppressed sobbing, 
y! {n. that.moment to Plerca Dadley 
that his whole nature changed, A strange 
sensation that he could not wholly account for 
por Raa Dt -rostervy or pedlion yelper Frc 
° w seemed to melt then 
and there like snow before the sunshinsof a 
summer nocnday, 
nanan tae it occurred to him how sweet 
ht be, even toa dlasd man 
» With love—a pure, 
6. 


Can 


elo 
It 

to her, she was an unsophisticated lasi—almost 

a child in her’ knowledge. of the world and the 


fi 
A 
# 
aE 


‘hard tp love . this .girl—it. indeed he did 
re wa A pe all the amass of 
“bis heart, wittect miei ach 

inate want behone. chia mental ‘vision the 


rn gestenate sweet {tb would be to take this shy, 
young creature away from her life of toll, 
a show her the beauty and joy of the wor! id 
outside, 

How she would — to him, and love him, and 
appreciate every comfort that came to her from 
his hands | 

He was tired and world-weary—tired of seeking 
and pursuing phantom pleasures that turned te 
Dead Sea fruit at his touch, 

“ Will you mise me when Iam gone, Lucy!” 
he repeated, 

His dark, handsome head bent low until his 
curls braehed the girl's pale cheek. 

«Do you care to be parted from me?” he whie- 
pered again, “Answer me, Lucy, and your 
auswer may pethaps change the whole current 
of your after life. Speak up bravely, my little 
girl—tell me just what is in your heart,”’ 

She looked up at him through her tears, 

'* Life would never be-—be the same to me li— 
if you went away,” ahe faltered, ber sweet young 
voice quivering grievouely, 

“ But what if you went with me, Lucy!” he 
whispered. 

She drew back and looked at him wiih wonder- 
ing, Innocent eyer 

“T lova you, little one,” sald Dadley, huskily, 
“and I want you to marry me and go with me as 
my wife. I love you with all my heart, Lucy, 
and I will try to make you £0 happy you will 
never regret marrying me,” 

He tried to ssy some of the pretty, flowery, 
complimentary nothings in poetic language that 
he had uttered to hundreds of beautiful women 
in his time, smiling beneath his heavy mustache 
when he saw thelr eyes droop, thelr cheeks flash 
and pale, and the unmistakeable language of 
reciprocated love shine in the lovely faces raised 
to him, 

Bub now, for the first time in his eventfal life, 
he found it imposeible to clothe his thoughts in 
ideal language. He could only repeat over and 
over again those words: “I love you, Lucy!” 
and they came from the very depths of his 
beart. 

All in & moment love had changed him from a 
veritable fiend Incarnate.to a humble lover, 
whose very life seemed to bang upon the simple 
words thab would fall from the lips of the plain 
little girl by his aide, and he felt that to lose Lucy 
would be to lose all that this world would ever 
hold dear in life for him. 


ee eee 


OHAPTER LXXIV. 


"Ts ib to.be or not to be, little girl?” he 
asked, hoarsely ; and Lucy nodded her head fa 
aszent, 

He caught her in his arms and strained her to 
his breast, 

$1 will tell you the truth, little girl,” he sald : 
** my life has not been blameless. There are full 
many pP turned down that would break my 
heart to have your pure eyes read. But the past 
is past, Lucy, I cannot make or unmake it ; yet 
my future belongs to you, te mould as you will. 
Lam obliged to leave the country this very night, 
eerwar “ if you marry me {t must be at once, 
within th 

“Bat allan ” gasped the girl, faintly, ‘* what 
if we could not gain her consent?” 

Then we must be married without it,” he 


responded, promptly, and to avoid even the 


slightest contreiemps,. “You must marry me 
before your mother has the opportunity to com- 
mand you to glve.me up or to separate us,” 

She was such « good girl—such a dutiful one. 
Heaven only knows how It was he ever persuaded 
her to this step ; but she loved him so well that 
even the thought of parting from him was more 
cruel than death to her. 

: In lees than twelve hours’ time little Lucy wae 
Pierce Dadley’s lawially wedded wife. 

“f Come, my dariing,” he whiepered ; “ we must 

directly "to the boat ; there is no time to lose, 
fwonld not miss that.steamer for » fortune |” 

* Bat my mother !”’ gasped the girl. ‘Oh, I 
must bid her good-bye !”’ 








Dadley’s face darkened. 
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” he ry no time,” he wr — sharply, 

"I could not go away t seelog m 
mother?” she pect act d 

‘A girl must leave father and mother—ay, 
tbe whole world, and cling to her husband !” he 
answered, sternly y. 


Bat Lucy was not to be persuaded. 

“Think of my mo 5 Bon she 
sobbed, piteously. ‘She has watched over me 
with loving care all these years, guided my foot- 
steps when I was a tiny Infant,unable to care for 
moult rejulced in my fr and wept tears 
over my sorrows. Could I turn from her all in 
one moment, and without cne ae ev i 
farewell kiss, put the whole breath 
between us? 

“No, no, I cannotb—and I will not! You say 
a gitl’s first duty is to the man she marries. It 
is not ; {b is to the mother who bore her, Nothing 
in this world would tempt me to leave my mother 
thus. Iam going to say good-bye to her, and If 
you love me and respect me, as you say you do, 
you will not oppose It. 

“ Heaven would visit its v upon 4 girl 
who would betray the confi and tender 
love of her mother just as sure as the stars 
em and the sun gives light; she would never 


per.” 

PeTbis was a side of the girl’s nature that was 
new to Dadley, He could not help but respect 
her for it. 

“You are right, Lucy,” he sald, huekily. " So 
dutiful a daughter will make a true and loviog 
wife that any man might be proud to win. Come, 
we will go to our mother together. Your people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God !” 

The widow was greatly startled when Lucy 
came up the narrow path that led to the cottage 
door, leaning upon Dudley’s arm. And she was 
almost overcome when she learned the true state 
of affairs. 

"She has always ape & ny girl, air, I hope 
you will prove worthy of 

Dadley assured the air that Lacy should 
never know want or toil in, and to make 
Lucy’s happ'ness complete, It should be his 
pleasure to care for the mother as well, and she 
should accompany them, 

Whereupon, hearing this, both mother and 
daughter fell into each other’s arms, weeping the 
happiest teare they had ever shed in all thelr 
— and It made Dadley’s heart glow to witness 

b 


He owned to himself that he felt a world 
better for this kindly humane action. 

When the Utopia sailed that night, it carried 
among Ite gere those three, 

Bat Heaven did not, intend that one whose 
life had been so black and evil should find such 
golden happiness at last. The fll-fated Utopia 
never reached her destination. She foundered 
in mid-ocean, and among the five hundred souls 
that went down was Dudley, 

His bride and her mother were saved; but ib 
Was many and many « long day ere the girl 
ceased to grieve over his sudden loss. Heaven 
knew best. 

We must now return to Paula 

When she bad taken the fatal potion, the 
— dizziness she had expected failed to come 
to her 

She glared at the vial. Surely there could 
be no mistake! Ah! yes, there was. In her 
great sgitation, she had taken up the wrong 
bottle. What she had taken was simply a 
quleting draught for the nerves, 

She looked sbout her—Dndley was not — 
and she realized that he had fied rather than be 
discovered there and she in a dying condition, 

“T have gone through so much,” murmured 
the gir), ‘‘ that nothing surprises me; but I am 
gratefal after all, that my life, which I sought 
to take on the spur of the moment, Is spared.” 

Trembling with nervous excitement, the girl 
wended her way back to the eick-room. So 
great was the turmoil over the grand pre 
tions, the festooning of the room with of 
roses in anticipation of the coming wedding, that 
Paula’s absence wae not noticed save by Frank. 
aon Was it some friend, Paula!” he asked, wist- 

y- 
“Yes—no |” she auswered, with a shudder, 





“T meant to tell you, dear,” he sald, “‘ that I 
have just despatched a meesage for an old friend 
of mine, Ib will bea great surprise to him to 
learn of my intended sudden marriage, He 
{nvited me to bis own wedding, which is soon to 
take place, and I consented to be best man for 
him. He will come with the girl whom he fs to 
wed, and I hope, Paula, you will like them for 
my sake if not for thelr own.” 

** Any one oe care vege here Oe bes | Brin 

pleasing to me,” murm » bending 
beautiful head low. 

"* Have you no friends, my darling, you would 
care to send for!" 

Instantly Paula’e thoughts flew to Mildred. 
Her cheeks paled, and a distressed look crept 
into her eyes. 

She dared not write her, for the shock of 
recelving the letter ~—_ prove too much for 
Mildred—for she believed Paula dead. 

wt, ye she sald, simply, “unless it might be 
Jane Bolton. 

" Send for her by all meane, dearest,” and this 
waa done. 

Abt that self-eame moment Gregor Thorpe was 
knocking at the door of Mrs, Morrie’s humble 
cottage. 

Mildred met him at the door. 

"I know my coming will surprise you Mil- 
dred,” he said, “but you will not wonder that 
I came in all haste when you learn my errand,” 

Thereupon he produced a note and handed ft 

Mildred. 


“My friend, Frank Brunton, of whom you 
have d me speak so often, is lying on his 
death-bed, Mildred, and he has sent for me. 
Strangest ‘of all, he le to be wedded to the young 
girl whom he ‘loves, that he may leave behin 
him—if his filnees takes a fatal tarn—-his wife 
Instead of bie sweetheart. In the hasty note 
which he has dictated, he adds: ‘Bring your 
fiancée with you, and any other friends whom you 
desire.’ Perhaps Mre. Morris will accompany 


That lady signified her willingness, and they 
Were soon en route towards the Brunton man- 


sion, 

” ‘A death- bed merriage, ” remarked Mrs. 
Morris, musiogly, as the carriage bowled swiftly 
along the avenue. ‘‘I cannot say I approve of 
them, There seems to be something so uncanny 
about them. The bride-elect must be very much 
attached to him to desire it,” she went on, 

At that moment the carriage stopped at their 
destination, 

Mrs, Brunton was waiting for the party, and 
welcomed therm eagerly. 

"T had almost | to fear that you were not 
coming,” she pate = 4 “ My son seems to have 
taken a turn for the worse,” she went on, with 
a quiver in her voice, ‘‘and we are anxious to 
have the ceremony over, for his sake, as quickly 
as possible.” 

“I can understand your anxiety,” returned 
Gregor. 

When Mildred spoke to the grieving mother, 
Mrs. Brunton turned to her with a start, 

“ How like!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Ab, my dear, 
you have the same Intonation of voice, the same 
sweet manneriem as the young woman whom my 
son fs to wed to-day,” 

Mildred bowed, scarcely knowing what reply to 


make. 

“But come!” she said, “I must take you 
without delay to Frank's room,” and preceding 
them she led the way down the corridor and up 
the velvet stairway that led to her son's apart- 
ment, 

The meeting between Gregor Thorpe and his 
old friend was affectionate in the extreme. 

The moment Gregor’s eyes fell upon him he 
felt that Frank would never live to have the 
ceremony performed. 

Mrs, Morris was introduced, and then timid, 
dark-eyed Mildred wae led forward 

The moment her eyes fell pon the pale, hand- 
some face of the young man felt a profound 
interest for him that she could scarcely define. 

'*My fiancée will be here directly,” sald Frank, 

turning bis unnaturally bright eyes from one to 
the other. ‘She isin mother’s hands just now.” 
Five—ten minutes passed ; then the clergyman 
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arrived, and like Gregor, the thought flashed 
across bis mind the moment his eyes rested on 
the handsome face which grew paler and paler 
with each paselng moment, that his chance of 
recovery, or even living until the ceremony ehould 
be consumated, was indeed emall. 

He signified to Frank’s father, who had at that 
moment arrived, that if the ceremony were to 
take place at all, it were best that it should be 





done quickly. 
One of the servants was to Mre. 
Brunton’s boudoir, urging that should make 


all haste to bring the bride-elect, Ssill, the 
moments —there were no sigus of her. 
Again, messenger was sent, urging them 
to hasten, for the young man’s case was growing 

. more critical. Bat the young girl returned with 
the startling Intelligence that the young lady was 
not there, and that Mre, Brunton was lying on 
the floor of her boudoir in a deep ewoon., 





CHAPTER LXXV, 


Wuen Paula had accompanied Mrs, B:unton to 
her boudoir to freshen up her tollet a bit, and 
twine a few roses in her hair, the bel] had end- 
denly rung, and Mrs, Brunton had exclaimed, — 

“TIvle the guests whom we are expecting ! 
Excuse me for one moment, dear—I will be with 
you almost directly. I will go and welcome them 
myself,” and salting the action to the word, the 
Indy hastily quitted the room. 

A moment later there was the sound of voices 
in the corridor below, and strangely familiar ones 
they were to Paula. Her heart gave a mad, 
strangling tbrob. 

Where had she heard those voices before ? The 
room seemed to whirl around her and the light 
from the summer sunshine outeide to grow 
suddenly dark. 

She flung open the door, but the alr seemed 
stifing. The volces sounded louder. There was 
no mietaking those tones longer, They belonged 
to Gregor Thorpe and Mra. Morris. 

What were they doling here? She tried to 
think the matter ont clearly, but her benumbed 
brain refaséd to think. One idea presented It- 
self before her; that the world was closing in 
around her, If Frank Branton knew of her past 
he would never marry her. 

Life had gone all wrong with her from begin- 
ningtoend. This wes the Jast straw that made 
the burden unendurably heavy, Her brain 
to reel beneath its awful blow. But one thought 
came to her clearly, and that was that she must 
get away, and quickly—it did not matter where, 

Sbe made her way rapidly down Into the corri- 
dor below, To gain the street she must pase the 
drawing-room where they sat, the door of which 
stood wide open. As Paula neared {t, still 
another voice fell upon her ear, and this time the 
girl stood quite stil], as though the hand of 
death had eahimnly smitten ber, 

There was no mistaking that voice, It was 
Mildred’s, Allin an instant her senses seemed 
to suddenly take fi'ght. 


“They must not know I still live,” muttered. 


the girl, faintly, ‘‘for that would part them 
turely, as cruelly as though one of them lay in 
the grave,” 

She could not pass by-them, and there was no 
other means of exit, With an effort born surel 
cf deepalr Panla nerved herself for the pone | 
snd flashed like s meteor past the open door- 
way, 

Noone observed her, so deeply were their 
aie uo af ge matters, and like a 
me glided into the street, never stoppin 
to even catch her breath until she found hereeli 
in the block below, and Bee out of sight, 

Weak and fainting, sunk 
friendly porch and tied to think ; and In this 
position Jane Bolton, who was hurrying rapldly 
towards the Brunton mansion in response to the 
we Teas he guegeh, satay iuliovtig. the 

” 2 1 q 
evdenee of her own eYes "What are you doing 

Bat Paula had reached that stege when re- 
cognition was past all thought with her. 








Jane went up to ber gently and touched her 
on the hand. 

“Paula,” she asked again, ‘‘ what are you 
dolyg here? Is this not your wedding-day ?” 

The girl's lips moved, but no sound issued 
from them, 

Jave put her strong young arms round her 
triend, and raised her gently to her feet. 

“I cannot understand the meaning of thie,” 
she exclaimed to herself, 

Paula burst into tearr, and struggled from her 
embrace. 

“Come home with me, Paula,” she said, 
authoritatively. “You are ill and {in great 
trouble. Come home and tel! me what Mrs. 
Brunton has done to you, when she drove away 
with you in such apparent peace and harmony. 
Thad a foreboding at the time that all was not 
well, and I find my misgivings were correct, If 
she has f1]-treated you, she shall hear from me, 
though ehe were s hundred times a millionaire |” 

Jane succeeded in leading her gently to her 
humble home. 

Once there she eucceeded In forclog Paula to 
swallow a glares of strong wine, that had the 
effach of steadying the girl’s somewhat shattered 
nerves ; and then the whole story came out from 
beginning to end. 

Paula could keep it no longer, and she longed 
with all her heart to find someone she could 
make a confidant of, and who would advise her 
jast what to do, i 

Jane Bolton proved herself this friend In need ; 
she rose to the occasion. 

“ You are very foolleb, my dear, to wreck your 
happiness for » cause like that. Surely you 
should realise that you will not be separating 
Mildred and her lover, from the fact that they 
know you no longer care for him—else, they 
know, you would not be abont to marry another, 
Take my advice and face the music, and you will 
find that It will end In the happlest and gladdest 
re-union that can well be imagined. I myself 
will break to them the glad {ntelligence that you 
atill live.” 

Ob, Jane, if I only thought it!" gasped 
Paula, buoyed up by Jane’e golden words and 
brilliant promise. 

“You must accompany me,” said Jane, “‘ and 
remain outside until 1 send a meseenger for 
you. They are expecting me, you know, and 
will not think my coming amiss.” 

Eagerly, longingly, yet reluctantly, Paula 
complied with her request, 

She stood at the vearest corner, as lf waiting 
for an omnibus, while Jane went on ahead. 

It seemed an age to her until the door of the 
grand mansion midway down the street opened, 
and she saw two figures fairly fly down the steps 
toward her. It needed bub one glance to tell 
her that they were Gregor and Mildred coming in 
search of her, , 

The next moment the two alsters were clasped 
in each other's arms, and despite their surround- 

were sobbing on each other's breasts. 

“Oh, Mildred, I did not mean to wreck your 
life a second time!” she Bat Mildred 
covered the girl’s mouth with her hand. 

" Let us make this compact, dear,” she said: 
“The past will be for ever past with us. We 
will live only for the future. Mr. Brunton, your 
lover, is awaiting you. Ob, darling, I almost 
died of joy when I learned the startling story cf 
who the bride was! Ob, Paula! Paula! deeply 
as I love you, I must censure you for not having 
more confidence In your poor Mildred. Bat 
come: every moment {s precious ; the clergyman 
is already awalting you and wondering where you 
are. Everyone thinks that you must have 
wanted some adjanct to your wedding toflet and 
stepped out to purchase {t, No one would ever 
dream thst a bride-elect could find it In her 
heart to run away from so handsome and deeerv- 
Ing a lover as Mr. Brunten, Even Frank quite 
belleves each moment that you will retarn—be 
fe so anxious for the ceremony to proceed. But 
do you know, dear, I have quite a little plan on 
hand ; if we ~ make oc ah Y agg —. ope 
to postpones or ® fortnight and 
mkae it a double one,” 

By this time the two sisters had re-entered the 





house, and were making thelr way towards the 
elck-room. 

Joyful were the nexth few moments to all 
assembled, 

The ceremony was scarcely over ers the doctor, 
with a merry twinkle In hie eyes, ordered every 
one peremptorily from the room, declaring he 
had a pleasant surprise in store for them in the 
course of a short time. 

Wonderingly they all filed out of the sick- 
room-—even Paule. Five, ten minutes passed in 
happy conversation in the adjoining room, and 
then the door suddenly opened, and, to their 
intense surprise, Frank Brunton, handsome, cool, 
and audacious, walked into the room, bowiag and 
smiling. Paula gaeped, and Mrs, Brunton shrieked 
aloud for jey. 

"You must all please pardon me for my little 
ruse,” he eaid, gally, “for it was the only vy | 
that I knew to gain the consent of the girl 
loved, Oar good doctor is principally respons{ble, 
for he was the main conspirator in the plot when 
he found I was unharmed from an accident I 
recelved this morning, So now that Paula is 
bound to me as fast as love and law can make her 
roine, I have no hesitancy, you see, in divulging 
this echeme of winning my sweetheart, Paula, for 
they say ‘ All is fair in love and war,’” 

It was the merriest day the Inmates of that 
grand old mansion ever knew, and the dsy came 
when Mrs. Brunton loved her son’s wife with a 
fondness far surpassing that which she felt for 
Frank himeelf. 

Paula kept no secret from ber husband, She 
told him the whole story of her life from be- 
ginning to end. 

At last, at Pavla’s earnest solicitation, they 
went to Switzerland to make it their home, and 
Gregor and Mildred, accompanied by Mre. Morrie, 
who would not be parted from the dear girl, soon 
followed them, Gregor and Frank put up grand 
manafons aide by side, and there the two alsters 
lived, each with her adoring husband ; and of 
each of them, so happy in her wedded bliss, it 
might be said that they were as happy as mortals 
ia this world can well be. 

Some years after, Miss Dawes, sojourning in 
Switzerland, etopped to admire the two beautiful 
residences which seemed to be occupled by 
English people, 

A girl of some five summers stood before the 
arched gate, and by her side was » handsome boy 
perhaps a year her eenfor. 

‘What is your name, my dear?” asked Miss 
Dawes, stopping to admire the girl's sloguiar 
beauty. 

The little one raleed her great, dark velvety 
eyes, and pushed back her ¢ark, silken ringlets 
from her dimpled rosebud face with the daintiest 
of little hands, 

“My papa calle me ‘My Sweetheart Paula, 
she answered, gravely. ‘I once bad a little baby 
brother, Jean, whom we all loved so much. Bat 
Baby Jean died, and they wanted to call me 
that ; but my paps rald no; and so they called 
me instead Mignon Brunton.”’ 

‘You did not ask me my name,’ said the boy ; 
“and I think that I am of as much account as a 
girl. My name ie Gregor Morris Thorpe, and 
when I get big I’m golog to Hogland and bea 
big lawyer. That ls my mamma and papa coming 
over yonder, and the pretty lady with them is 
my auntie, Her name, though you haven’t 
asked to know {b, fa just like my cousin’s here,” 
sald the boy—" not Sweetheart Paula, but Ms, 
Paula Mignon Brunton,” 


[THE END } 


7” 








THe Japanese torpedo-boats have received 
pames entirely ont of keeping with thelr 
modern style and destructive purposes. Theze 
names are very poetical and picturesque, and 
belong to the vocabulary of pure old Japanese 
words which are rapidly passing out of common use, 
Tae following are examples: Dragon Fly, Fal) Moon, 
Moon in Ciouds, Sea, Beach, Peewilt, Lightning, 
Thunder. Dawn of Day, Ciustering Clouds, Day- 
break, Ripples, Even’ Mist, Dragon’s Lamp, 
a Magpie, White Naped Crane, White 

awk, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen will remain {In Scotland for four 
weeks, 

Tue Duchess of Cleveland is the sole survivor 
of Qaeen Victoria’s bridesmaids, 

Tue costiiest rugs In the world are owned by the 
— - caaae and the Sultan of ein ae t > 

that cach possesses a rug cove! pear. 
and diamonds valued at a fabulous sum. 

Prrersor fs to be the headquarters of the 
Imperial Court during the next three months, 
the Emperor and — residing at the villa of 
Alexandrie in the park. 

Tae Queen, anxious to minimise all risk of a 
conflagration at Balmoral, commands that while 
she is residing In the Castle no fael shall be used 
but birchwood, which canuees extremely little 
smoke or soot, and all the chimneys are swept 
once a fortnight, 

Privczk and Princess Apotryus or TscK, 
who have been staying a great deal at Eaton 
with the Dake and Duchess of Westminster 
during the last few months, ara going to pass 
the summer at Windsor, where they have taken 
aie Aray, a very nice place near Queen Anne's 

ide, 


Queen Natate or Szpvia has made up her 
mind to follow the example of the Queen of 
Roumania, who is well known {in the literary 
world by her pseudonym, Carmen Sylva, For 
the last two months Queen Natalie bas been 
occupled in writing a personal romance which 
opens in Servis and ends fn Biarritz, It is 
oe in French, and is to be. published in 

ar 

THe Tsar has invited the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Roumania, with thelr pretty 
ilttle children, to speud some weeks at Peterhof, 
so that the Tisaritza may have her favourite 
cousic wlth her durfog ber convalescence, The 
children of both families will naturally also be 5 
source of great amusement to each other and 
thelr parents, 

Tue Prince of Wales is probably the champion 
godfather in Great Britain, his record . being 
seventy-five occasions on which he has officiated 
in that capacity. He also holds another unique 
record In this respect; In having stcod as god- 
father to the Dake of Marlborough as well as to 
the Dake of Marlborough’s infant heir—ihat Ie, 
godfather to both the father and son. 

THe visiting card of the Emperor William of 
Germany is a real curiosity, It fs printed on 
glazed Bristol board five inches long and three- 
and-a-half inches wide. Itis engraved with the 
name “ Wilhelm” {n large Gothic characters, 
and beneath ft, in letters almost as large, 
‘German Emperor and King of Prassia,” 
Naturally there Is no address. The stationer in 
Berlin who turns them out, with special enve- 
lopes to match, delivers to his Imperial client 
from twenty to thirty thousand cards a year, 
and the Emperor uses no others, 

WHEN the Queen and the Court go to Balmoral, 
Princess Beatrice travele to Germany, and after 
@ stay at Kissingen, will go on a vielt to the late 
Princes Heury’s only aister, the Countess d Erbach 
Schi aberg, aleo to Princesa Louls of Battenberg 
and to the Emprees Frederic, Princess Henry 
will be away from a month to six weeks, and 
Princess’ Leiningen and Princess Louise 
Marchioness of Lorne will be with the Queen. 

THe Duke and Duchess of York will visit 
Exeter on July 4th to open the new wing of 
the Albert Momorial Museum, The announce- 
ment of the pending visit has given much 
satisfaction in the “Ever faithful” city, where 
Royal visitors have been rare, bub previous dis- 
appointments will doubtless be forgotten in 
the promise of the approaching visit of the Duke 
and Duchess of York, It was hoped that the 
fanction of the opening of the new wing of the 
Albert Memorla! Museum might be combined 
with the festivities associated with the Bath 
and West Show, but this idea had to be 
abandoned, During thelr visit to the Weat, 
the Duke and Dachess will stay with Lord 
and Lady Cilfford at Ugbrook Park, Chudleigh. 





STATISTICS: 


A CATERPILLAR can eat 600 times Ite weight of 
food in a month, 

TagReE are about 11,000,000 Jews in the world, 
half of them under Rusefan jurisdiction, 

Ir is said that the t of the South of 
France spends on nell gy family of five an 
average of twopence a day. 





GEMS. 
THR softer the road the harder It Is to travel. 
Trerz is hope for the man who doesn’t have 
to fall down more than once to learn how - to 
stand up. 
Even the wisest are long io learning that there 


fe no better work for them than the bit God pute 
into their hands. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Riczs Puppine.—Well wash two ounces of rice. 
Put one pint of milk fn a pan on the fire to boll. 
When ft boils, sprinkle in the rice, Boll gently 
with the lid on, till thick and creamy. It will 
probably take three quarters of an hour. Then 
stir in one tablespoonfal of sugar, and a few drops 
of any flavouring. Pour fo a alightly-buttered 
pie-dish, and cook in the oven till a ulce brown 
skin has formed on the top. 

JosILes Sxort Biscuits. — Four ozs, fine flour, 
4czs, rice flour, 2} ozs. castorsugar, 5 ozs. butter, 
1 tablespoon ground almonds ; beat butber and 
sugar together, then add the flour and almonds ; 
the paste should be smooth and stiff, roll to about 
dinch or lessfn thickness and cut Into fancy 
shapes ; put a bit of citron or orange peel on top 
of each, and bake fo a moderate oven till a little 
brown : remove from thetin when cold, and dust 
over with sugar. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Irons and tigers are too weak In lang power 
to run more than half a mile, 

Tax floors in French hospitals are painted with 
a solution of paraffin in petroleum for hygienic 
reasons. One application lasts two years. 

Trers are 2.700 veins in an inch of coloured 
mother-of-pearl, Iris ornaments of all colours 
are made by lines on steel from 2,000 to the 
10,000th part of an inch, 

A pap of gloves passes through nearly two 
hundred hands, from the moment that the skin 
leaves the dresser’s till the time when the gloves 
are purchased. 


Tue “ink plant” grows in New Grenada. Its 
juice can be used for writing without any 

paration, At first the writing fs red, but 
pe few hours it becomes black, 

Te * pathometer,” a new invention for use 
on bicycles and other vehicles, not only automati- 
cally records the distance travelled, but also 
the directions of the routes traversed. 

Tue strongest sentiment of the Turk Is his 
reverence to his mother. He always stands in her 
presence until invited to sit down—a compliment 
he pays to no one elze, 

Vesuvius was covered by a heavy snowfall 
recently, while the crater wasin eruption. The 
Neapolitans watched the unusual epectacle of 
three streams of red-hot lava working thelr way 
through the white snow. 

A riy so talnute.as to be almost Invisible has 
been calculated to make no less than 540 steps in 
the time a healthy man would breathe once, A 


man with proportionate agllity could run twenty- 
four miles a minute, 





FAOCETLE. 


Tom: “After all, what are kisses good for!” 
Kitty (demurely): “ Their face value,” 

“Tp I get sick, my dear, send me to the 
hospital.” What! Among all those pretty 
nurses! I guess not!” 


Hz: “They say that bees often travel 3,000 
miles in migrating |” She: “Suppose we 
migrate on our trip.” 

Erne (showing her b-ring) : "Don's 
you admire his taste!” : “Ye, 80 far 
as jewellery Is concerned,” 

Frrexp: ** Do you permit your wile to have 
her own way!” Hasbatid (positively): " No, 
sir. She has it without my permission.” 

Tax Msprom: “The spirit of your husband fs 
here, if you wish to ask bim any questions,” 
The Widow: "I want to ask him where he has 
been.” 


‘He: “Is she his first wife?” She: “Well, 
as he married her again after divorcing her, she 
ig what you might call his first wife ouce re- 


We: “Did you read about ‘the man who 
married one woman thinking she was another!” 
Husband: “Pshaw! I did the same thing 
myself,” 

“T'x afrald I won’b be able to get through,’ 
faltered the young knight, preparing for his first 
tourney. “ Never fear!” grinned bis opponent, 
as he a polsed bis lance, “Vl run you 


Wirt : “ Did the dealer say he'd send that ton 
of coal you ordered!” Hasband: ‘' Yes, he 
aaid he would, but I doubb it, He probably 
won't send more than eeventeen hundred 
poon: ” 

Reronfen Tourist: “Is Mr, Goodheart stil! 

ying attentions to your daughter?” ‘' Indeed 

isn’b paying her any attention at all.’ 
"Indeed? Did he jilt her?” ‘* No, he married 
her.” 


Brano (who has been dining at the ciub with 
Jenks); “ Jaet. come In a minute, old fellow, 
and have a night-cap.” Jenks: ‘I am afrald 
it’s getting a little late. Let's see, how’s the 
pos Beano: '* Oh, that’s all right. She's 
In ” 


“I wos be # sleter to you,” eald the fair 
maiden, “I’ve got one sister who wears my 
neckties, borrows cab-fares, loses my hairbrushes, 
puts knick-knacks all over the furniture in my 
room, and expects me to take her to the thestre 
twice a week. I don't want any more sisters,’ 

“How do you always manage to have euch 
delicious meat?” asked one housekeeper of 
another, ‘ Well, I select a good; honest butcher, 
and then stand by him,” ‘ You mean that you 
give him all your trade?” “No,” eald the 
other woman ; I mean that I stand by him while 
he fs cutting the meat.” 





£9 | TOZACCONISTS COMMENCIEG. 


Tild. Guide (300 o. aoe >) ‘ 
Heirdrocsem Giger Co. to pees Tendon, 
a ee 
i bo peta. 
up. Metl- he fags an orien hoame( youre’ 26’ 


free. 





“No shape but this can please your 
dainty eye.” — Shakespeare. 
EXQUISITE MODELS. 

ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


fY & 
DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Wii not » im the, Seams nor (ear 
Phe Fabrica. 

te, Black, and 

alithe Fashionable Colours and 

Shades in Italian Cloth, Setin, 
and Coutil. 


4/li, 5/i1, 6/11, 7/11 

: per pair and upwards. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Sold by the Drapess 
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WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


as. G—— S--— ; Taylor a perp beg to acknow- 


tslon , with many , renewal of your subscription. 
BarprsMArD.—Wed favours are d out, and 
are only occasionally wed to the wedding guests, 


take the form of a small bouquet of real 
ian and myrtle, tied with a itttle bow of white 
ribbon. 
ie Use To oy poe work-basket, a writing- 
desk, or a box of bricks is ee en bya 
ebild, Endless amusement can be these toys. 
Children dearly love anything which has a key and 
can be locked. 


Mas. Gro! onan Sree Be eee reer © 

cover with salt, and boiling water through till al 

trace is removed. The it thing In treating stains is 

nee ly your rembdies ore the discoloured part has 

had time to dry, 

Bape 5 a ey isa term applied in musi 
o Peabant, be one Wee wn have baad 


aur piace tn estimation for a considsrable 
time, and to new works as are generally considered 
to be of the same type and style, 


Page ow of wine is the best thing teat nd 
DP a Tate cemusek "Ses temtnembarios trim- 
ig by rabble, ith 8 loth dipped ook be canal aout 
8 ne 
df sinohdband-water. Dry with scion data. “ 


A Pomrt or Eriquetrz.—The men Rest reteraice 
ba | t meeting him 


to ershge no 
er acquaintance with persons so introduced, she 
will of course make no recognition upon next meeting. 
A Reapgr.or Tweive Years.—You are correct in 
your assertion. Bayt people you mention Lave no 
children living, in turn, must thank you for 
we nage, e00 kid expo We shall al be 
us 8 
hsppy to hear from you. a 
Mossa.—Tea and wine stains can be removed from 


linen by 
ounce to one 
temain 


Hayti, and certain clase the 
Southern States “lp inte reared to a relic of 
African barbariem. 
cTep Svurron,—It jow ihe youne ldy 
ee ee ae or ae 
7 uen pares ese 
the ot pea ent the y= brane 
or canes 
tles canse untold trouble. 
Benuae? Bremp---Heane enshle te 


not seem anything at you 
could turn your hand to, we fear there will be difficulty 
tn zat! you anywhere. 

Lz —Dissolve a hea teaspoonful of borax in 
half a my Regge a Eggo goa Bag A 
bowl.end pour the borax and water over. Let soak for an 
hour or two, take out of the water one thing at a time, 


m8 ery carefully if yon are i p~y 

for the Gates you ore t you have 

unusual ad are willing ¥9 face op) my 

and possible fail ‘ou had on Fe up the idea 

Tt is a hard life, and and there is no 

Putt.—To colour a reheat a = and 

tmoke down to about one-third, or to 

which you wish to it. of 

the tobacco in the pipe, and do not tt or disturb 

pa | or we colour is 
alned, When smoking, fresh tobaceo on 

smoke to the same level. dee 


hardly . 
Tail people 4, scene ieaon all te 
Rdvan: world, an no doubt th there are many 
<a who would gladly, exchange thelr height fox 


Baitox,—Edward the Third, about 1341, Bay firat to 


assume the title of a of Great Britain 
British monarchs : bear 


tebe bbets 





Be 


boundaries, for 
£708, ,118 in 1891, yo that in 
Police district, again, had 4,766,651 inhabitants in 1891, 


being used theo: into 


with hay 
ho ee 


fe 


A Prsrect Fricnt.—We do not think you can have 
attributed the fact of your hair falling off to the proper 
cause, Curling pins of a reliable make should do no 
injury to the hair. Perhaps you have been tn the Labit 
| of using hot tongs. This would ruin the finest head of 
hafr. Or perhaps with you it is constitutional, or 


Cock NEY. an is not ones easy to decide what Is | 
the a 2 “L the Parllamentary | 

stance, includ fod population ot | 
in 1896 was estimated to | 
the Metropolitan and City 


increased to 4,438 018 ; 


and 5,633 683,806 tn 1896 ; this is the latest estimate: the | hereditary, You may remedy it to some extent by the 
larger district includes about 700 equare roiles of application of the following lotion: Tincture of can- 
country. | tharides, two drachme ; spirit of rosemary, one ounce ; 


acetic acid, one ounce ; ‘rose water to make eight ounces. 
| Get this prescription made up, and apply a little night 
| and enemy, | to the acalp, and Lr the hair from 

getting too dry by occasionally rubbing in castor oil. 

hank you for your kind remarks about the Lownom 
Reaver. It is a great pleasure for us to hear our efforts 
to please our readers are appreciated, aud that we are 
successful In doing #0. 


Morim.—When lampe aro clogged with oll the 
d be boiled im a strong solution of soda 

and water, ood allowed to get thoroughly dry before | 
To prevent the chimzeys from | 
ie Uicaentn te pet eteelh wane: | 
between them to prevent them from | 
and let them boil Then set the pan aside for 


to grow cold in the water before | 
CAT 


Betxs or New Yorx.--The Tuileries was a palace | 








anh Lowporw Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
-free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 


built on the site of an old hotel of that name, so called | One One Billing and Fightpence. The ly ecbecription 
because there were tile works there. The Gristmas Part, is 
then outside the city — Francis I. bought the | Bight 

property as a gounens his mother, th chess of 


was for the Monthly Part, including 
Shillings and Bightpence, post-free. 


Art Back Noumerns, Parts and Votvmes are in 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 458 is Now Ready, price 
post free, Fd ce. Also Vol LAXL, 
| cloth, 4s. 


6 Du of | 
It was pte aor by Catherine de 





f oe 
ound in 


whitewash, take half a bushel | 
botlin 


of unslaked g water, keeping it | Tux INDEX ro Vor. LXXII. ts now Ready; Price 
covered during the Strain {t, aud adds peck ; " 

ot te po ee ape grows ud One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 

one ball prod taki wtiog te b pound of tiees | Fas pty ge ES 
gine coaten. "ine well together | + Loxpox Rxapgs, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
and let the mipagee an and several days. This should Be 

8 Soil cals e wealete te'kewp For a 


ok us We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
add a little indigo biueing. 


Woresterdoa’c al alos! Besoafoate of a 


IAITD GiIAOVES 


FREE. 


All sensible women who wish to preserve the glory of a 
Beautiful Complexion and also study economy use 


“GLORIOLA” 
SOAP 


44 The Perfection of Complexion Soaps. fF 


The DAINTIEST, RICHEST and CREAMIEST. 
Try a tablet of this delicately perfumed Soap, 


Use it always and save the Wrappers, 2s we present regular lady 
customers with KID GLOVES ' scone FREE OF 
CHARGE; that is why Gloriola is called 


THE KID GLOVE SOAP. 


and also because it makes the skin soft and supple like the finest kid of 
which the Gloves are made. The price of Gloriola is only 4d. per 
tablet, and the Kid Gloves are worth 4/6 per pair. 


If your Chemist does not stock it send four stamps for a full 
size. tablet and all particulars to the Gloriola Depét, 98-99, High 
Holboru, W.C. 


KK RK ict siecle of 


4&/- SEWING MACHINE <&/- 


bed lied to Her Im "thet Em ress Alexandra of Russia." 

AED hnchine does mparial Majenty the mpr with that of other 
costing higher Entirely mat e of metal, with steel and 
a works at great speed. has n licationlt ke other 
machines, chm oe require to be learnt. Ko winding of bobbin. No 
trouble. ve ton No teaching No experience ; artis everywhere superseding the we. 
fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse materials eq 
aoe Paid for 4a, 6d. ; two for 8s. 6d. Gxtra Needion 6d. and 





de 
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well, Sent 
le. packet. Write te for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
at work. Address— 





. SEWING MACHINE CO., 
’ $4 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 

















A REMARKABLE STORY. 


THE following facts were obtained at first hand and 


are wholly accurate and trustworthy. The story has | 


no likeness to the numerous wonder tales which have 
‘no better foundation than gossip and imagination. 
The occurrence, should it prove to be true, was deemed 
of so great importance that a special messenger was 


detailed to visit the spot with instructions to inquire | 


carefully and thoroughly into every point of the case; 


with the understanding that if his investigation bore | 


out the statements earliest made, a sufficiently full a¢- 
count was.to be published for the information and 
benefit of the public. His report being clear and 
satisfactory, a condensed summary of it is here 
given :— 

It seems that a respectable family named Skinner 
resides at 34, High Street, Banbury, Oxon. 
summer of 1895 a son, William Skinner, now about 


eighteen years old, met with an accident—a heavy fall, 


such as might happen to anyone. 
bones were broken and his friends naturally expected 
he would soon get over it.. But he did not. Instead of 


recovering his strength he became weak and irritable. 


Although there was no injury calling for surgical inter- 


ference, the lad’s system appeared to be profoundly | 
His appetite, previously robust, as with all | 


shaken. 
healthy fellows of his age, grew poor and fitful. The 
attempt to build him up on food was consequently a 
failure. The liquid food, of which he took a limited 
amount, had no effect. He gained no strength from it. 
In spite of medical treatment young Skinner lost flesh 


at a frightful rate, his bones threatening to protrude 
through the skin. 


The condition of his nerves was equally peculiar and | 
He was constantly twitching and totally | 


alarming. 


unable to sit still or to remain quiet. Bad as his ex- 


perience was by day he was always worse at night. | 


He obtained so little material sleep that the doctor was 


obliged to administer sleeping draughts—a course | 


which no medical man adopts when it can be avoided. 
When awake, so great was the poor boy’s nervousness, 
that he could not endure to be approached or spoken 
to. The very sight of him is said by the neighbours to 
have been a pitiable one to witness. People who called 
to see him out of sympathy and to offer any services 
they might be able to render, were of one mind ; they 
said he could not possibly recover, Looking upon her 


son’s deplorable and apparently hopeless state his | 


broken-hearted mother said, “7 pray that God may take 
him.” 

Yet merciful death did not come to his relief,’ For 
over two years he lingered on, sometimes a trifle better, 
as was believed, and then relapsing into his former con- 
dition. The local doctor diagnosed the disease as St. 
Vitus’ dance, and treated the patient for several months 
on that theory of the case; unhappily without good 


In the | 


Fortunately no | 


| result. 


In view of obtaining the highest medical 
opinion of this mysterious affliction the lad was then 
taken for examination to the National Hospital, Lon- 
| don, and afterwards admitted to the Banbury Hospital, 


where he remained three months, with no material 
| improvement; the physicians’ judgment being that 
| there was no hope for him. Thus nearly a year went 
In May, 1896, his indefatigable mother—who fought 
for her offspring as only mothers will—on a letter of 

recommendation, took the poor stricken boy to the 
Convalescent Home at Eastbourne, and then again to 

the Nationat Hospital in London, with no better out- 
| come than before. On his return home William 
_ Skinner was to all appearance a complete wreck, his 
mind being quite unhinged.. He was tenderly replaced 
in bed, as much dead as alive, and there remained, 


| virtually a breathing corpse, month after month, season 
after season...-His inherent vitality, his unconscious 
| hold on life, surprised all who saw him. But, plainly, 
the end could not be much longer delayed. 

Events now bring us to September, 1897, when the 
unexpected happened, as it so often does. A friend of 
the family, Mrs. Jewell of Sibford, called. In conver- 
sation on the boy’s illness she urged the immediate use 
of a remedy known as Mother Seigel’s Syrup, telling 
, what it had done for her husband at a time when other 
' treatment was unavailing. -On this advice Mrs. Skinner 
| acted, taking the responsibilities upon herself. In a 
, short time—when the sufferer’s desperate state is con- 
| sidered—there was a marked improvement. He could 
eat with some relish, the food causing no distress or 
reaction. ‘ 

Other medicines were entirely laid aside and depen- 
| dence placed on this one alone ; but the result justified 
this seemingly rash proceeding. Little by little the lad 
' gained strength ; climbing, so to speak;-from the verge 
of the grave. ,As his body grew stronger his mind 
cleared aud brightened. To the amazement of friends 
and physicians in two months’ time he was able to leave 
the house and go about. At the date of this writing, 
February 4, 1898, William Skinner is in robust health, 
and his terrible experience of the past two years is but 
a fast-fading memory. His mother insists that his life 
was saved by Mother Seigel’s Syrup, aud nobody o! 
the many who followed the case from the start is in- 
clined to dispute her opinion. N 

With a frankness which does them honour several of 
the doctors concede the marvellous cure, and. say that 
probably the lad’s fall caused a shock which produced 
a profound disturbance,-almost amounting to an over- 
| throw, of the digestive functions, which in turn reacted 
_én the nerves—the fons et origo mali being the diges- 
| tion. The remedy alluded to removed hai at the last 
possible moment, and recovery followed. 
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The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F. C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. 


ACOUSTIC HATS & manne TS, 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order. 





The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree 
of Deafness, for Church and general conversation—some to wear, some to hold, 
some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS. 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND 
ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS 
OF KENT and several members of the Reigning Royal Families. 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PAXTICULARS. 


REIN & SON, 108, STRAND, wary ovposite Exeter Hall, LONDON. 
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Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
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275 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
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HARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. : 
PATENT. 
GOLD MEDAL 
With poe and Celestial Tone, and Charming il Y 
Bell Accompaniments. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. — 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-stirring Hymn, the Cheerful Song, and the 
Merry Dance, can all be played on these Charming Instruments. py faye y 
NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC REQUIRED. 
ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling in Thousands. 
ow 200,000 Testimonials. wi 
Special Offer to the readers of the Loxpow Reapgn. 
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